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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


STANZAS 


I ree: no more the light that shed its radiance o'er my heart, 
Recalling all the gladsome thoughts the world had bid depart ; 
I meet no more the sunny smile on thy bright lip that shone, 
And, though thy voice is music still, love dwells notin its tone. 


When dearest friends of life’s gay morn, should be by time estranged, 
Chill with thy scorn, the heart whose fault has been its love's excess, 


And to my cup, with sorrow brimmed, add drops of bitterness ? 


Oh is it thus! Canst thou whom I had hoped to find unchanged, 


But do not say that Iam changed—though changed I well might be, 
For, though the same in nothing else, I am unchanged to thee. 
Howe’er grief may have darken’d o'er, or passion stained its course, 
Stil bright and pure the stream of love for thee is at its source. ¢.1. c. 


I THINK OF THEE. 


I think of thee when the morning breaks 
Through the dark and silent night; 

When the stirring and busy world, awakes 
To the blithesome and cheering light 

I think, how thou art sleeping on, 
In thy deep and tranquil rest, 

With the sunbeams glancing on thy tomb, 
And the cold sod on thy breast. 


I think of thee at the noontide hour, 
When the crowded streets look gay, 

And I know that our steps can meet no more, 
In the light of an earthly day. 

And again, again, when the moon ts high, 
Over hill and vale and sea, 

When stars look down from the midmght sky, 
My spirit communes with thee. 


I look back, then, on tite dre amy past, 
And raise the musty veil, 

Which forgetiulness was spreading fast 
Over memory’s untold tale 

And I think of thee, as remembered scenes, 
Come threnging from the waste, 

As thev gather thick in the flashing beams, 
From which the shadows haste 


But more, my friend, in the days of gloom, 
In hours of doubt and fear, 

When sorrows and dark repinings come, 
I weep that thou art not here 

When weary, and sick at heart, I feel 
Impatient, and ill-resigned 

To life’s disappointments—then will steal 
Thy image across my mind. 


I think, how often thy councils swayed 
My troubled thoughts to rest, 

How, half the weight of each grief I laid 
Upon thy faithful breast. 

And memory turns through a path of tears 
To count up her treasured store, 

For thy love 1s lost with the vanished years, 
And can come to me no more 


I think of thee, as the leaves come out, 
And the blossoms on the trees, 
When music dwells in the aur, afloat, 
On each stirnng and changeful breeze 
When nature stmiles with the vernal sun 
And life returns to each flower, 
I think, how thou art sleeping on 
Sound by death's tyrant power 


I think of thee, in the brilliant room, 
Where the circles of fashion meet, 

Where smiles and beauty the scene illume 
And flattery’s voice 1s sweet. 

But more, where mind is tned with mind, 
And talent the test must bear, 

Where feeling and senument grow refined 
I think, how they muss thee there 





And again, again, when ambition comes 
Like a wild and a fevered dream, 

Across my soul; and each vision roams, 
Till ut breaks in a meteor gleam. 

Then I think of thee, and the voice of fame, 
Seems a hollow and empty breath 

Blown o'er thy tomb, with its proud acelaun 
When all beneath 1s death 


Thou art with me still, as reme mbrance seems 
Her hight o'er all things to pour; 

And most of all, when the spint’s dreams 
Rush back to the sea-girt shore 

Where the winds play free over ocean's breast, 
And litt high each toaming wave ; 

Yet thou wilt sleep on in thy quiet rest, 
Unmoved in the silent grave. £eTELLE 

MY CAP. 

My cap! my well-worn leather cap! 
Though ume has dimmed thy glossy hue! 

Though broken hangs thy useless strap, 
And spots obscure thy band of blue, 





I would not give thee for the best 
That graces fashion’s votary; 

So long hast thou my brow caressed, 
Thou hast become a part of me 


And happy thonghts of better worth, 
Are born in thy obscure embrace, 
Than any diadem of earth 
Encircles in its resting-place. 
With thee on my unhonoured head, 
I con the page of myste lore 
Explore the light by genius shed, 
And gather wisdom’s precious ore. 


With thee I've sought my birds of love, 
Augusta, Mary, Eveline, 
And Josephine, my sweetest dove, 
And she who was—but ts not—muine 
They joved to see the for my sake, 
And thou shalt be most dear for this, 
That thou canst recollections wake 
Of all their fondness, all my bhss! 


For years in every scene of pride 
Or joy that it was mine to tread, 
My chosen friend was at my side 
And thou, my cap! upon my head 
And thus we've rambled many a male 
To gaze at nature's wildest charms, 
To revel in her glorious smile, 
Or worship her sublime alarms 


To brave the tempest's furious shock, 
In shivering night, or burning day ; 
Headlong to leap from rock to rock, 
Or through the forests toil our way; 
Or wander where the nvers ghde 
In darkness by the rugged cliff 
Or toss upon their swelling ude 
Sobbing around the shuddering skiff. 


With Jerome thou hast seen me share 
All the communion friendship knows, 
The wildest mirth, the deepest care, 
The brightest hopes, the darkest woes, 
To ham then, when 1 must depart, 
To lay my head in nature's lap, 
For kingdom I'd bequeath my heari, 
For diadem, my leather cap! JAMES NACK 
SERENADE 
Oh! if love's burning spirit ts felt in thy slumbers, 
And emotions of sadness are thrilling thy breast, 
Then a minstrel is here, who in soul-breathing numbers 
Will soothe every sorrow and lull thee to rest 
Like the soft fleecy clouds in an azure-sky sailing, 
Thy dreams shall in tenderest beauty appear ; 
While as nch as the starlight of heaven prevailing, 
His melody falls on thy slumbering ear. 





And if love's burning spirit has kept thee from sleeping, 
With thoughts that are verging to doubt and despair ; 
Then this minstrel, who now tis lone vigil is keeping 
Will lighten thy anguish and bamsh thy care 
For his heart will be faithful, e’en though thou shouldst never 
Adhere to thy early devotion and truth; 
And he still, like the needle, unchanging forever, 
Will hold in his fondness the love of his youth MIRIAN 





ORIGINAL COMNUNICATIONS 
SKETCHES BY A BRIEFLESS LAWYER 


POLITICS 
A matinevisnep foreigner (Sir Robert Peel, I think,) has called 


* Whether the term was used as a 





us “an electioneering peo} 
matter of reproach or otherwise, 1 do not know, but there ts cer- 
taim.iy great truth in it It is a truth, however, which a foreyner, 
and more especially one born and educated in a monarchical go 
vernment, cannot tippreci ite, for the reason that the causes upon 
which it is founded are, as far as he is concerned, entirely un- 
known He regards the great mass of mankind as destined to be 
governed, and testing every thing by the * divine nmght” of kings, 
1 to consider the government as a matter in which the 


is at once led 
j As far as the mght 


community atlarge have a very remote imterest 
ntation exists, to be sure it necessarily draws around it a 


certain share of excitement which, as long as it lasts, exte nds itself 


of repress 


’ vhen itis considered how 


very generally among the people But 
very sinall im proportion that representative mght re ally is, and how 
seldom its exercise is brought to bear upon the energies or the 
ambition of the people, it can bardly be wondered at that the idea 
of politics, unless as a profession by itself, should strike a foreigner 


as strange and anomalous 
With us. however, the case is different. Here, in theory as well 


every individual, however humble, feels himself a con- 





as pr retice, 
stituent part of the complicate d machine of government From the 
highest to the lowest, the authority of every office is derived di- 


rectly from the people, and the meanest citizen is allowed to re 
gard himself as the constituent of every individual in whose hands 
1s placed the slightest control over his liberty or property Hence 
it is, that mm this country every man is, in some de gree or other, a 
politician, although not m the sense in which that term would pro- 
bably be used by a foreigner, and that, with us, an interested and 
zealous devotion to questions of this deseription, by no means im 
ple s the selection of a politic al lite Te georern, and to be gorern 
ed are, with us, terms of an exceedingly undefined signification, 
since, not merely from the theory of our government, but from its 
actual and practical operation, those to whom the former would, 
under other circumstances, be ippheable, are brought so closely 
in contact with their constituents as to be se parated from them 
by a very slender partition; and the censtant appeals to the bal 
lot boxes, which the unce ising recurrence to popul uw elections 80 


readily supplies, keep the public mind ever m motion, which, like 


) } ! ’ ‘ 
a troubled pool, alternately throws the same substances upon its 
surface, to float for a while, and then disappear and become swal- 


lowed up again in ite abyss 


} 


It is not my present purpos« ulthough, I must confess, the for 





mal exordium, with which | have commenced this number, looks 
slightly that wavy—to troubie my readers with a homily upon the 
frightful subject which stands, Like a beacon, at its front. warning 
The time has 


been, and that too, verv recently, when its forbidding front was 


the unwary traveller agaist a too near approach 


presented to us on whatsoever side we turned, and when the motto, 
leges sient inter arma, mght have been extended to a total sus- 


pension of the social and ordinary pursuits of life amid the mees- 


sant din of political warfare Our newspapers, unmindful of the 
*yudicious and entertaming selection of agreeable matter, both in 
prose and verse,’ which they had t tught an unsuspecting public to 


look for, presented an unbroken front of coarseness and vulgarity 
our steamboats and stages, from one end of the Umon to the other, 


became mere travelling battle grounds, where people were shut up 





triends, and, after exght or ten hours loud talking and furious vesti 


culation, came out mortal enemes—and our very firesides, for- 
getting their former cheerfulness and calmness, and losing the 
vivilying influence and soft converse of heaven's fairest creatures, 
became the nowy rendezvous of obstinate combatants, who w ied 
their tongues at one another for a couple of hours, and, like circus 
horses in a ring, came out fatigued and exhausted on precisely the 
same spot from whence they had set out 

Phe profession of the law necessarily brings those who pursue 


it, into close contact with polite al subjects 


Interwoven as it is 
with the preservation and protection of personal and political 
rights, it would be strange if it were otherwise Hence it is that 


so active a part is taken in contesis of that nature, by the members 


of our profession ; and hence are the highest offices in the re public 


placed so frequently in their hands. Nor should it be a matter of 
astonishment, when the opportunities they have of qualifving them- 


selves for the discharge of political trus 


s, and the advantages 
which they undentably possess in this particular over individuals in 
other walks of life, are considered, that they are su uniformly call 
ed to aid in the administration of the government In any other 
view, undoubtedly, the fact myght appear smgular, that all the pre 

sidents of the United States were lawyers ; and that the leading in 


dividuals in the councils of our country are of the same profession 





Vulgar preyudices, it os true, have existed on the subject, and they 





have frequently had the eflect of giving a momentary triumph to 
gnoiance over talent and capacity; nay, even lawyers themselves 
have been found abject enough to feed and cherish them for the 
sake of nding mto power at the expense ola profession, from the 
honourable pursuit of which they have inglonously shrank 

In the early part of my professional career, I am free to confess, 
I had a most irrepressible penchant for a political life. There was 
something so stimulating to the amlition in finding one’s-self the 
master-spirit of a promiscuous auditory im exciting and encham 


ing the attention of am iltrtude ngu ding and controlling thew 


passions and their feelings at will, that had I possessed the power 
to check its influence, I am sure the disposition would have been 
wanting. How often, when I have thundered forth my juvenile 
denunciations from the unstable foundation of a three-legged chan, 
to a hundred half-starved ragamuffins, have I fancied myself a new 
Demosthenes exciting new Athenians to revenge ; and, as I have 
descended from my enviable abiding place, amid the clamour of 
patriotism and the fumes of whiskey, how complacently have I 
borne the blushing honours which have fallen so thick around me 

A shrewd observer as well as a profound moralist, has told us, that 
to be wise is to be happy, and that the happiest man ts of necessity 


the wisest one How wise must I have been if this test be the 
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true one. Often and often has the excitement of political harangues 
furnished to me more pure and unalloyed happiness than any com- 
bination of circumstances which it is possible for me to re collect 
or even to conceive—a happiness which was the more dear, per- 
haps, because, although its existence was brief, it came with so 
little effort on the part of those who conferred it, while it so amply 
repaid the exertions which had called it forth. From my own ex- 
perience then, I can furnish a ready answer tothe wonder which 1s 
80 often expressed in what consists the fascination of a political 
career. It is to be found in the enthusiasm and overflow of good 
feeling with which you are borne onward by the zealous and often- 
times unreflecting who embark in the same bottom with yourself, 
and who merge in their admiration of your efforts every thing like 
a dread, or even an anticipation of future defeat You can feel 
its influence sustain you in the midst of every discouragement, 
and, like the excitement of the opium eater, the unreal but deli- 
cious reverie in which it plunges you, almost counterbalances the 
disappointment of reality to which, at length, you must awaken 
My debut, as a politician, was probably intended as much as any 
thing else, to form a kind of tral ground, where I might test my 
strength, preparatory to the important contests of the bar By 
learning, experimentally, the most successful method of influencing 
a promiscuous audience, it was my hope to bring with me to the 
profession a species of knowledge, which in its legitimate exercise 
it might be long before I could possibly acquire. I accordingly 
launched out at ones, as a regular speech-maker general in behalf 
of the party whose principles I had espoused It was, perhaps, 
one of the most stormy elections which the history of our country 
has produced. For weeks before it came on, meetings were held 
nightly, in almost every corner of the eity, and crowds of people, 
infariated with every species of excitement, were collected to- 
gether, to be harangued into adherence to, or conversion from, 
their party, as the case might be. ‘Those who have never wit- 
nessed scenes such as those to which I new allude, need only carry 
their classical recollections back te the saturnalian orgies, so gra- 
phically described by the ancient poets. But yet, in scenes such as 
these, it became my delight to figure ; and had I not found in it 
excitement of a different and, I will say, a higher character, the 
mere love of frolic would of itself have formed no inconsiderable 
inducement to its participation. You might flourish for an hour 
together, without the fear of criticism, and so that liberty and m- 
dependence and our country were judiciously brought in at the close 
of every sentence or two, and stentorian vociferation and furious 
gestures were not spared, a shout of applause was the sure finale 
“Mr. President,” said a little curly-headed fellow, with a figure 
like a puncheon and a voice like a kettle-drum, at one of our meet- 
ings, “‘acrisis has arrived in the affairs of our nation. [Cheers.] 
That crisis, sir, is fast approaching—and, sir, when it does come, 
when the thundenng peal of the pubhe voice shall be heard 
through the ballot boxes, like the forked lightnings bursting through 
the impenetrable clouds of heaven, [loud cheermg] let it speak, 
air, a language that cannot be mistaken. Our country is on the 
verge of ruin; our constitution, that blessed instrument which like 
a flaming sword protects us from danger, is about to be sacrificed 
to the tyranny of those who have sworn to guard it from invasion 
Our rights are about to be trampled in the dust; our liberties are 
about to be subverted—nay, sir, I had almost said, to be over- 
turned, and we ourselves, unless the head of the monster is crush- 
ed, will be immolated upon the procrustean bed of unhallowed 


outlawry.”” [Immense cheering. } 

Another candidate for popular applause, gravely informed us 
that ‘government was formed for the protection of imdividuals, 
and individuals for the protection of government: and that in the 
original formation of society, Adam was placed alone in Paradise, 
with Eve for his companion.”” While a third, distorted and furious, 
like the Delphic priestess, in the midst of convulsive throes which 
were truly terrific, conjured * the insulted majesty of a recumbent 
nation, secure m the purity of its unrivalled mtegrity, to arise in 
the native dignity of democratic splendour, and hurl from power 
the base invaders of our rights, who, not content with aiming a 
death-blow at the perpetuity of our institutions by their past career, 
are seeking to consummate their unheard-of treachery by the utter 
annihilation of republican existence.” 


Most of my readers are familiar with the admirable satire of 


Canning upon mob oratory. A fellow full of patnotism and phi- 


lanthropy addresses a ragged drummer-boy after this fashion: (1 
quote from memory.) 

“Come, little drummer-hoy, lay down your knapsack here ; 
ithe seldiers’ triend; here are some books tor you 
Nice, clever books by Tom Paine, the philanthropist. 
Here's half acrown for you—here are some handiulls too : 
Go to the barracks, and give all the soldiers some— 
Tell them the sailors are all in a mutiny 











{ Feit drummer-boy with handiiils and half a crown. Manet soldiers’ friend 


Liberty's friends thus all leavn to amalgamate ; 
Freedom's voleanic explosion prepares itself , 
Despots shall bow to the fasees of liherty— 
Reason, philosophy—tidd!edam-<diddiedum, 
Peace and philanthropy—ligeledy-pigeledy, 
Higuledy piggledy, tiddledum-diddledum.” 

I do not know how it happens, but the fact is so, that I have 
always had an utter loathing of an easily obtained victory 
From my earliest infancy I have despised the idea of revenging an 
affront upon one whom I have supposed my inferior in the power 
of resistance as I have grown up, this principle has become 


stronger, and in the practice of my profession I have, as often as 
the very limited demands upon my services have required me to 
take an inquest by default, turned my back upon the performance 
of the unseemly action, with pretty much the same feelings as I 
might suppose myself to possess on being caught with my hand in 
another man’s pocket. This feeling I have, I must own, rather un- 
fortunately, carried with me into every other pursuit, whether of 
business or pleasure, and that its results should have been seen in 
my political expenence, will, to my readers, be as little a matter 
of surprise as itis to myself. When I entered upon political life, 
there were, as has always been the case from time immemorial, 
two great parties, the majority and the minority. The idea of 
joining the former was instinctively repulsive to my feelings There 
was something so unaspiring and inquest-like in burying myself 
among the innumerable throng which crowded around the chanot 
of the great, because the successful, that I recoiled from it with 
horror, and with the self-sacrificing devotion of true patriotism, I 
at once threw myself into the latter. Instead, therefore, of basking 
in the sunshine of popular favour, I found myself pursuing the 
up-hill road of principle, against the controlling influence of num- 
bers; and so resolutely did I adhere to the determination which 
had marked the outset of my career, that the only instance in 
which I ever as much as voted for a successful candidate, was in an 
eventful struggle on the subject of a constable, in which our party 
succeeded by a majority of three! 

Iam now convinced that all thisis mere romance. Like the 
“half-starved shallow fools,” of whom the great poet of nature 





has spoken, who “through fear are honest,” I can discover among 
my fellow laborers in the great cause of principle, nothing but va- 
cant looks and empty pockets. The many have run away with 
the “loaves and fishes,” while we have been left to the proud 
but beggarly consolation of having done our duty, a consolation 
which, however glorious it may be, has, I believe, never been 
known to furnish its possessor with a dinner. I do not mean to 
recommend to any one the pursuit of politics as a trade, but this 
I will sav, that he who intends to make it such, must, of necessity, 
join the triumphant party Like the accommodating bravo who 
zlternately huzzaed for each of the combatants m a cock-fight, he 
must be ever ready to hurl up his cap for the winner, and shout at 
the top of his lungs for the ascendant star. For my own part, I 
have resolved upon this course I feel that mv long sojourning 
with the minority bas given me a fair claim to the possession of a 
stock of principle, upon which I may draw to no inconsiderable ex- 
tent, and in bidding adieu to my beaten companions m arms, I 
find some equivalent for the imputation under which I may rest in 
deserting them, in the reflection that if the majority be not so 


glorious, itis, to say the least of it, by far more profitable. G 





GLEANINGS FROM NEW WORKS. 


FROM THATCHER’S INDIAN TRAITS, 
Or skeiches of the customs, manners and character of the North American 
natives 
HISTORY OF THE INDIANS. 

Tne time will come but too soon, we fear, when the history of 
the Indians will be the history of a people of which no living speci- 
men shall exist upon the earth; too soon will the places that now 
know them, know them never again. Their council-fires will have 
gone out upon the green hills of the south. Their canoes shall 
plough no more the bosom of the northern lakes. Even the prairies 
and mountains of the far west will cease to be their refuge from the 
rushing march of civilization. Their forests wall be felled, their game 
will disappear, and then—if, indeed, no portion of them can be res- 
cued by benevolence trom the grave of heathenism—if no blessed 
ray of the knowledge of man or the saving truth of heaven shall 
hahten the gloom of the wilderness—then will the last Indian stand 
upon the verge of the Pacific seas, and his sun will have gone down 
forever.” 

STATURE OF THE INDIANS. 

“The Indians are very generally of either the middling or largest 
stature of the English, although not only individuals but whole tnbes 
are to be met with who fall rather below the average height of the 
whites. The Shawances and Delawares, recently residing in Ohio, 
and the savages of the northern lakes and the upper Mississippi are 
among ths class. On the other hand, most of those who live in the 
middle regions of the Missourt, including the warhke Osages, and 
the Sioux or Dacotahs, are quite tall, as well as finely proportion- 
ed in other respects, ‘There is perhaps no Indian, or indeed white 
man, on the continent, who appears to better advantage than an 
Osage, mounted on his war-horse.”’ 

CORPULENT INDIANS. 

“The New-England and other Adantic Indians were almost uni 
versally large, straight and well-proportioned, with limbs which 
might serve as a model for the seulptor of the human frame in 
marble. An instance of natural deformity was so rarely to be met 
with, that most of the old historians declare they never saw an In- 
dian dwarfish, crooked, or bandy-legged. The ecorpulence of some 
of the whites was so strange to them as to be a subject of derision 
We have never heard, in modern times, of more than two or three 
corpulent Indians.” 





TATTOOING. 

“It consists in making incisions, with some pointed instrument, 
into the skin, and then filling them with some black, blue or other 
yermanent dye or ink, in such a manner as to make images that 
asted during life. The figures of moose, deer, bears, wolves, hawks, 
or whatever object might strike a man’s fancy agreeably, was thus 
imprinted on his face or limbs. In modern times gunpowder is often 
used, instead of a liquid substance, to colour the outline. Some tribes 
have one figure in common, which they eall their éofem, and by 
which they may always be known.” 7 ; 






DRESS AND DECORATIONS, 


“The Indians have, perhaps, as much vanity in respect to their 
dress and decoration as any people in the world. Of the western 


tribes of the present day an accurate observer remarks, that from 
the time the squaw often occupies in clubbing her hair behind, ar- 
ranging her calico jacket, (a common garment in that quarter,) and 
painting her round cheeks with glaring circles of vermilion, he infers 
that personal ornament occupies as much of her thoughts as of most 
fashionable women in civilized society. A young Indian warrior is 
notoriously the most thorough-going beau in the world. He will 
employ himself with his paints and his pocket-glass for hours, lay- 
ing on his colours, arranging his hair, and gazing at his reflection 
in the mirror, from time to ume, with very obvious satisfaction.” 
A WESTERN WARRIOR. 

“The western warriors, in full dress, as for a great dance, wear 
two or three clasps of silver about their arms, generally jewels in 
their ears, and often in the nose. In fact, it is as common among 
these tnbes to see a thin circular piece of silver, of the size of a dol- 
lar, hanging an inch or two from the nose, as it was among the an- 
cient Indians to see a piece of carved bone or stone in the same 
situation. Then the painted porcupine-quills are twisted in the hair. 
Tails of animals swing trom the ears behind. A necklace of bears’ 
or alligators’ teeth, or claws of the eagle, or red beads; or, if nothing 
better can be had, perhaps a string of red thorn-plums; hangs from 
the neck. The brass bells are laid thick on the lower part of the 
dress. Add to all this finery an American hat, and a soldier's blue 
coat faced with red, and your modern Indian dandy, stepping firmly 
on the ground to give his tinklers a fair chance to sound together, 
apparently regards his attractions with as much complacency as 
the human bosom can be supposed to feel.” 

INGENIOUS PAINTING. 

* 4 Moravian clergyman, who travelled as a missionary, during 
the last century, among the Indians in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
other states, gives an account of a visit which he made to one of his 
savage acquaintances at his own wigwam. He found him engaged 
in plucking out his beard, preparatory to painting himself for a 
which was to take place the ensuing evening. The missionary, not 
liking to intrude on the gentleman under these circumstances, went 
home to his lodgings in the same village. He had not been there 
long when the Indian, having finished his head-dress, came ‘to se« 
him,’ as he said, though, more probably, to be seen. To his utter 
astonishment, the missionary saw three different expressions, or 
countenances, on his friend's face. By great ingenuity and judg- 
ment in laying on and shading the diflerent colours, he made his 
nose appear, to a person standing directly in front of him, as if it 
were very long and narrow, with a round knob at the end, much re- 
sembling the upper part of a pair of tongs. On one cheek there was 
a red round spot, about the size of an apple i and the other was 
painted in the same manner with black. The eyelids, both the upper 
and lower ones, had the appearance of being twisted altogether out 
of place by the colouring 

* Again, the matter was so arranged, that when the spectator 
took a side-view of him, his nose represented the beak of an eagle, 
with the bill rounded and brought to a point precisely as those birds 
have it, though the mouth was somewhat open. ‘The eye was as- 
tonishingly well done. On looking at the other side, the same nose 
now turned to the snout of a pike, with the mouth so open that the 
teeth could be seen, 

“The fellow seemed much pleased with his own workmanship, 
and having his small looking-glass with him, gazed at it with great 
exultation 

“ *How do you like it?’ at length he said to the missionary. The 
latter answered, that ‘if he had done the work on a piece of board, 
bark, or any thing else, he should like it very well.’ ‘ And why not 
as itis? added the savage. ‘Because I cannot see who you are, 
under all these colours.’ ‘Well! was the reply, ‘I will call again, 
then, to-morrow morning, before vou leave the village.’ He did so; 
and when he came back, he had washed himself perfectly clean 
Thus was a whole day devoted to preparing for an evening’ s frolte.”’ 

CANNIBALISM. 

“Tt has been said of the Indians generally, and especially of par- 
ticular tnbes more ferocious than the rest, that they eat human flesh; 
in other words, that they are cannibals. This is believed to be un 
supported by fact. No doubt the opinion has arsen from the ei 
cumstance, that an instance of the kind has now and then been 
known to occur. This was under circumstances of extreme suffer- 
ing from famine, where the life of one has been sacrificed, perhaps 
in a fit of frenzy, to save that of another. Similar cases have oe- 
curred among civilized people in all countnes; but it by no means 
follows that all civilized people are cannibals.” 

SNOW SHOES, 

“ They are about three feet long, and a foot wide in the broadest 
part. Little sticks placed across at five or six inches from each end, 
serve to strengthen them. A net-work of twisted deer-skin, cut into 
strips, is fastened to the frame, and to this the foot is confined by 
means of strings of the same maternal. The snow-shoe used for 
travelling over a hilly country is turned up at the end, and pointed 
To walk wel! upon these long and broad bottoms, requires as much 
practice as it does to navigate a canoe. The knees must be turned 
a little inward, and the legs kept wide asunder; and the strain of the 
strings is such, that a white man never puts them on to wear for a 
day without suffering what is called the ‘snow-shve evil.” An Indian 
will travel with them forty miles a day, and sometimes more.’ 


THE DOG-TRAIN, 


“Ttis a light frame of wood, covered round with a dressed skin 
The part in which the feet go is lined with furs, and is covered in, 
like the fore-part of a shoe. The bottom is of plank, about half an 
inch thek ; and some six inches longer than the train, and an inch 
or two wider. In this carriage a woman may sit quite comfortably, 
and can take a child im her arms, while her driver, standing on the 
part of the frame which runs out behind, gives the word to his de gs 
These, when well trained, will trot off forty miles a day, over the 
snow-crust.”’ 

COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE 
10 custom or ceremony in the domestic life of the In- 


s practised with more variauions than their courteiy 





“There 1 
cians which 
and marriage 

*“ Among many tribes the negotiation is carned on altogether | y 
the parents of the parties, though not often without their having 
previously noticed some attachment between the persons for when 
they act. The mother of the bridegroom more frequently, in these 
cases, commences the movement by taking a present to the wigwatn 
where the young woman residc s—such as a ke gof venison, or a piece ol 
fat bear's meat—never forgetting to mention that her son was th+ 








successful hunter of the game. In return, if the mother of the brue 


elect approves of the match, which she now understands to be pro- 
posed, she prepares a savoury dish of victuals, the produce of the 
(hour of woman—perhaps beans, or Indian corn—and then wking 
it to the bndegroon:’s wigwam, gives it to the mother, and says 


This is the produce of my daughter's 
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“If afterwards the old ladies are able to tell the good news to 
each other that the young peuple have pronounced the articles sent 
to them ‘ very good,’ the bargain is concluded; it being as much as 
if the young man had said to the girl: ‘I can at all times provide 
you with good meat like this!’ and she had replied : * And such good 
victuals you shall have from me! A few other presents are ex- 
changed ; the parties soon grow intimate with each other; the young 
man raises a wigwam; the parents, perhaps, supply him with a 
kettle, a few bowls and baskets, axes and hoes, and the match is 
made up; the parties live together as man and wile.” 

DIVORCE. 

“ Divorce is of universal use. But, in all cases, the husband is at 
liberty to put away his wife when he pleases, and the woman may, 
in like manner, abandon her husband—though it rarely happens that 
she dares to take this step without h's assent, or is so situated as to 
do so tu advantage. The marriage ceremony, if it can be called such, 
is always performed without any vows or promises on either side. 
It is the understanding, simply, that the parties live together as long 
as they can do so to their mutual satisfaction. 

“Tt should not be supposed, however, that a separation often takes 
place, nor, especially, an_unfee ling desertion of the wite by the hus 
band. On the contrary, she, knowing that it is her interest to satisfy 
him, exerts herself proportionately, and almost always with suc- 
cess, to be at least useful, if not agreeable. The husband is also un- 
der some restraints. It is considered highly dishonourable to forsake 
a wife upon trifling cause; and particularly if she has already made 
him the father of a family. Not a little inconvenience, and perhaps 
injury, will be endured by either party, before resorting to the rite of 
divorce. When that event does take place, the children are common- 
ly permitted to choose which of the parents they wil continue to 
live with.” 





POLYGAMY. 

“The liberty of marrying any number of wives, according to 
fancy and ability to maintain them, is universal, and always has 
been. This circumstance also tends to make the woman dependent 
on the husband, and desirous to please him; for she is well aware 
that he can always provide himself with a substitute for her own 
services. He will not, perhaps, even take the trouble to give her 
notice of his discontent; but, without saying a word, will take his 
mun, and move off to some other part of the country. This ts often 
his practice, for a week or two, when she has said or done some- 
thing to offend him, which he will not deign to mention. But in 
these cases he very seldom fails to return sooner or later, especially 
if he has children at home. The wile, on the other hand, as rarely 
fails to be, subsequently, more careful than ever to satisfy him. 
Among some tribes there is a distinction of rank observed among 
the wives, according to the time of their marriage, and other cir- 
cumstances; but it is more common for them to treat each other as 


equals, and live in harmony and comfort together in the same lodge 


OWNERS OF PROPERTY. 

“There 1s nothing in an Indian's house or family without its par- 
ticular owner. Every individual knows what belongs to him, from 
the horse or cow down to the dog, eat, kitten and littl chicken 

Parents make presents to their children, and they in return to their 
parents. A father will sometimes ask his wife or one of his children 
for the loan of his horse to go out a-hunting. For a litter of kittens 
or brood of chickens, there are often as many different owners as 
there are individual animals. In purchasing a hen with her brood, 
one frequently has to deal for it with several children. Thus, while 
the principle of community of goods prevails in the state, the rights 
of property are acknowledged among the members of a family. This 
is attended with a very good effect; for by this means every living 
creature is properly taken care of. [t also promotes liberality among 
the children, which becomes a habit with them by the time they are 
grown up.” 

AN EVIDENCE OF AFFECTION. 

“ An Indian loves to see his wife well clothed, which is a proof 
that he is fond of her; at least, it is so considered. While his wift 
is bartering the skins and peltry he has taken in his hunt, he will 
seat himself at some distance, to observe her choice, and how she 
and the traders agree together. When she finds an article which 
she thinks will suit or please her husband, she never fails to pur- 
chase it for him; she tells hum that it is Aer choice, and he is never 
dissatistied.” 

A GOOD EXAMPLE. 

“When the wife is sick, the husband will frequently undertake a 
long journey for the purpose of procuring her some trifling article of 
nourishment, which either he or she fancies may be of some benefit 
A Delaware, in one instance, went forty or fifty mies for a mess of 
cranberries.” 

A GOOD HUSBAND. 

“In the year 1762, there was a searcity of food at one season 
among many tribes, which finally resulted in a severe famine. 
During its prevalence, a sick woman expressed a great desire for a 
mess of Indian corn. Her husband, learning that an English trader, 
at a place called Lower Sandusky, had a small quantity in his pos- 
session, set off on horseback in that direction. The distance was a 
hundred miles. Having reached his destynation, he gave his horse 
in exchange for a hat-tull of corn; and this, with his saddle, he 
brought home all the way on foot. Generally the hunter can gratify 
lis wife more readily by procuring her ducks, squirrels, and sim 
dainties; and this, in case of her serous sickness, he seldom hes: 
tates to do.’ 





RETURN HOME. 

“On the return of an Indian from a journey, or long absence, he 
will, on entering the house, say, ‘Iam returned! to which his wit 
will anewer, ‘I rejoice! and having cast his eves around, he will 
inquire whether all the children are well. This being answered in 
the affirmative, he replies, ‘Iam glad! which for the present is all 
the conversation that passes between the m; nor does he relate any 
thing at this present time that occurred on his journey, but holds 
himself in readiness to partake of the nourishment which his wit 
is preparing for him After a while, when the men of the village 
have assembled, his wife, with the rest, hears his story at full length 

RESPECT FOR THE OLD. 

“Of the domestic treatment of aged people among the Indians, it 
18 sufficient to observe, that the tnbes differ much trom each other 
n this particular—as do individuals in the same tribe verv much, 
in fact, after the manner of more civilized nations of the earth. In 
many instances, their respect for the old amounts to a degree of 
Veneration and tenderness which would do no discredit to the most 
ealightened people.” 

GOOD CHILDREN. 

“A father needs only to say in the presence of his children, ‘I 
want such a thing done; 1 want oneof my children to go upon such 
an errand; let me see who is the good child that willdoi! This 
word good operates, as it were, by magic, and the children immedi- 


ately vie with each other to comply with the wishes of their parent. 
If a father sees an old decrepit man or woman pass by, led along by 
a child, he will draw the attention of his own children to the object, 
by saying, ‘What a good child that must be, which pays such at- 
tention to the aged! That child, indeed, looks forward to the time 
when he will himself be old!’ or he will say, ‘May the great Spirit, 
who looks upon him, grant this good child a long life !’ 

“In this manner of bringing up children, the parents are seconded 
by the whole community. If a childis sent from his father's dwel- 
ling to carry a dish of victuals to an aged person, all in the house will 
join in calling him a good child. They will ask whose child he is 
and on being told, will exclaim, ‘What! has the Tortoise, or the 
Little Bear (as the father's name may be) so excellent a child!’ Lt 
a child is seen passing through the streets leading an old decrepit 
person, the villagers will, in his hearing, and to encourage all the 
other children who may be present to take example from him, eall on 
one another to look on and see what a good child that must be. And 
so, in most instances, this method is resorted to for the purpose of 
instructing children in things that are good, proper, or honourable in 
themselves; while, on the other hand, when a child has committed 
a bad act, the parent will say to him, ‘O! how gneved I am that 
my child has done this bad act! I hope he will never do so again.’ ”’ 


ORIGIN OF VANKEE. 


“In New-England they at first endeavoured to imitate the sound 
of the national name of the English, which they pronounced Yen 
gees; and hence the origin of the common word Yankee, now gene- 
rally appled to the people of this section in every other part of the 
United States.” 

INDIAN SAGACITY. 

“ Mr. Heckewelder speaks of a white man, who unfortunately at 
his camp in a dark night shot an Indian dog, mistaking it for a wolf, 
which had the night before entered the encampment and eaten up 
all the meat. The dog, mortally wounded, having returned to the 
Indian camp at the distance of a mile, caused much grief and un 
easiness to the owner—the more so, as he suspected the act had 
been committed from malice toward the Indians. He was ordered 
to inquire into the matter; and the white man, being brought before 
him, candidly confessed that he had killed the dog, believing it to be 
a wolf. The Indian asked him whether he could not diseern the dif 
ference between the ‘steps’ or trampling of a wolf and that of a dog 
let the mght be ever so dark?) The white answered in the negative 
and said he beheved no man could do that; on which the whole com 
pany burst out into laughter at the ignorance of the whites, and 
their want of skill in so plain and commen a matter, and the delin 
quent was freely forgiven.” 


EDUCATING CHILDREN 


“Parents use little or no bodily punishment. Beating with a stick, 


especially, 1s a practice which they rarely adopt but im those cases 
of violent passion, by no means frequent, when they would be likely 
to take the same course in respect to a person over whom they had 


no right of control. 





THE DRAMA. 


NEW-YORK STAGE 


PARK THEATRE. 
Tue season is drawing to a close. Our old favourites are taking 
their benefits, preparatory to their excursions into the country 
Several alterations have occurred in the company, among which 
(and the publhie will join us in sincerely regretting it.) is the abdien 
tion of Mr. Barry from the stage management, We cannot com 


prehend the pohey which dispenses with the aid of such a decided 


and general favourite, and one possessing so many strong clams 
upon the good feelings of the establishment, in the servi e of which 
it is well known, he has been a severe sufferer. He has been 
indefatigable in the performance of his duties—is an excellent 
actor and amiable man, and will be appreciated by the Bostomans 
as we learn that he has taken the lease of the Tremont theatre 
The esteem in which he is held by the publ is as creditable to his 
professional talents, as are the sincere good wishes of a large cirele 
of fnends to his private deportment and character. It ts said that 


the profits of the past season are unprecedented m= the history of 
the American stage. The ensuing campaign is also prolific of golden 
anticipations, an 
hemisphere, as Milton represents the natural, “ sfar-paved.”” Among 
the many engagements spoken of, is that of Mr. and Mrs, Wood, 
formerly Miss Paton, but more reeently Lady Lenox. Theatre-going 


people are aware that this lady 


f report speak true, we shall have our dramatic 


is moved rather conspicuously m 
the dramatic world, and has acquired an extensive celebrity from 
her talents as a vocalist. A word to the managers—while they 
are paying so much attention to the stars, they must not overlook 
the regular company, which, at present, 1s not worthy the reputa 
tion of the “metropolitan” theatre. The re-engagement of Mr. and 
Mrs. Hilson, and Mr. and Mrs. Barnes would give 
j 


tion. We are ever pleased to welcome performers from abroad 


ueneral satistar 





when they excel these already in possession of their characters on 


is absurd to overlook actors of 





our boards; but it is unjust, as wel 
acknowledged value at home, in erder to make room for bad subs 
' 


pal merit seems to be that they are freshly unported 


tutes Whose pring } 


AMERICAN THEATRE 

The affairs of this house are conducted with sprint; and, although 

t does not create the sensation which always prevailed under the 
rection of Mr. Galfert, and although we reprobate the fashion of 
the bills which are rather hyperbolical, and, at this day, deceive no 





body, vet there are many things done here creditable to the compa 
ny, and occasionally a really good entertainment is presented 
Miss Vincent, Mrs. M’Clure, Mr. Cooper, and Mr. Hamblin have 


recently occupied the boards, cast in sterling pieces 


RICHMOND-HILL THEATRE 

This little phenix has risen once more from its ashes. It is not 
our intention, at this time, to go into any elaborate comparison be 
tween it and the animal possessed of nine lives. That it is resusci- 
tated we trust will prove as beneficial to itself as gratifying to the 
public. We must be excused, however, for saying, that it certainly 
displays names which might be appropriately transplanted to a 
more congenial soul. 


, LITERARY NOTICES, 


BOOK TABLE, 


Kames’ ELEMENTS OF crrticism.— For this accurate and improves 
edition of a celebrated work, we are indebted to Abraham Mills, 
Esq., who has also added to the list of American publications, an 
edition of “ Allison on Taste,”’ and of “ Blair's Rhetori The pre 
sent volume is recommended to ettention, by translations beng un 

: furmly affixed to the quota 
tant advantage to a large class 





ons from foreign languages—an impor 
A volume intended for the perusal 
of every scholar—whether or not he be classical—should not certain 
ly be so arranged as to render many portions incomprehensible, ex 
cept toasmall muinonty, and he merits gratitude who difluses know 
ledge among a great muluplheity of people, and thus, in a measure, 
breaks up the aristocracy of learning. Mr. Mills has also placed an 
analysis at the head of each chapter—a valuable auxiliary to youth 
ful students. The editor may congratulate humselt upon having suc 
ceeded in his design “of facilitating the use of the work, anc 
dering it more acceptable to general readers.” 
Conner and Cooke 

THE PROTESTANT EPiscoraL putrit.—The fifth number of thy 


lof ren 
The publishers are 


third volume of Mr. Moore's monthly periodical, contams a sermon 
by the Rev. Wilham D. Cairns, A. M., Rector of St. James’ chure 
Wilnungton, North-Carolina, The sulyect is “Paul before Felix, 
and the tent 
“Acts xxiv. 25-—‘And as he reasoned of nghteousness, temp 


rance, and judgment to come, Felix trembled, and answered, Go 


thy way for this ume; when I have more convenient season, Iw 
call for thee 

In a recent notice of this work, we incorrectly mentioned that t! 
office of publication was No, 9 Mercer-street. It is in the Press 
Buildings, 46 Luniber-stroet 

NARRATIVE OF A VOVAGE “0 HE SOUTH ATLANTI OCEAN { aptain 
Morrel, whose lately published vovage to Massacre und, with his 
interesting adventures there, have recently been the theme of eo: 
ment, took with hun hus lady, who has herself emutted the volun 
dents related are of a truly interesting ne 
he ty 
is flowing, and mses with the subject, and the moral reflections eli 


ed in the course of it, are appropnate, and calculated to produce » 


new before us. The inc 


ture, and as wild and exciting as the pages of a romance 


nous reflection 








Boys’ anp ciate’ tiprary.—Nos. 9% lO and IL We have here 
“Tales from Amencan History,” by the author of * Amencan Popul 
Lessons Few pub nhons have been so successful as the varwt 
‘Laubranes” wh were ornmnally commenced in London, bw My 
Murray. Inthe En h works, which have been pretty rewularly 
laut betore the pul by the enterpreing Amencan publishers, the 
best talent of Great Britain was enlisted, and the tautations of therm 
in this country are generally rostructive and iiteresting Anon 
these may be justly classed the numbers of the Bows’ and Girl 
Library 

THE BOOK OF NATURE A monthly penodical, embracing a condens 
ed survey of the anual kingdom, as well as sketches of tany, Vere 


table anatomy, geology, mineralogy, Ae. Ae. ; and cmbellishod with 


bhished by S.C. Athinsen, u 


numerous fine eagravings. Tt os pa 


der the supermtendance of a number of sewnti entionen of Ph 
in peli, anne re = to be valualle It as full of oh t rea 

ng, compiled trom standard authers, and the plates are 1 v cood 

THE AMERICAN MONTHLY MAGAZINE The mtelhwent ly 

conductors of this pero il, We ar ratified | uw radualls 
reaping the reward of the mdustry and talent 1 the regular m 
crease of thar subserption lst It contams u homatter ntirely 
orginal and some of an tateresting desenptiion, and, bone m th 


hands of learned and respectable men, turmshes increased promises 


of success 


THE MERCANTILE CHARACTFR, AND 1 INFLUENCE ON OUR POLITI 
CAL INSTITUTION A lecture oe ered before hw thercantiic assact 
tion, by Samuel A. Foot, hs J 


Written, and comprising @ sirecim 


progress, and 


objects of commerce, by a gentleman whese pen we should be pleas 
ed to see pul tore frequently tie re 

Biairn's LECTURES ON RUETOR Another work reeenthy pub 
lished by Conner and Cooke, under the s rintendenee of My 
Mills. whose expenence as a teacher, enables | to adapt his books 
successfully to the youthtul mut Phe pages of these lectures are 
iso illustrated with questions and an analysis. They have been 
much praised 

AMERICAN UNIVERSAL Grocraruy.—By the Rev. J. M. Blake 
Boston — published by R ehh, Od A Co Tins volu em 
braces all the ty ites rent t ut « teaching 

raphy It is a useful compan for t tal foevery reader 


Ma. Veurranct ' rie, A l Harpers have meued a vo 





lume from tl pen of this gentleman We have not had vett to 
look through it, but every one knows t} withers scholarship and 
yenius, and his production Ww be warmly welcomed 

STANLEY BUXTON; OR THE i rm ‘ By John Galt. 1 
L. Carey and A. Hart. The pro ms at s popular author, a 
always welcome to the pub mid the pre tone has been much 
read and praised by furaign ert 

Lectunt » YOUN ADEE Ry Mes. Almira HL. Lincoln Phelps 
We have ha ritetnaly at iter eXtract from this exeellent 
work for so time in type, but they have been accidentally ex 
cluded. They shall have an carly mesert 


LeTTeRS OF EULER Compositions on natural phil sophy; edited 
by David Brewster, LL.D. 2? vols, I8mo.—J. & J. Harper. Well 


known as Valuable essavs ably illustrating their subpeet 

THe WATER SPIRI \ pretty and well-written tale, from the 
press of Stimpson and Clapp Boston; and reprinted from the firat 
edition for the benefit of the school of the blind 


THE NEW-ENGLAND MAGAZINE. —We welcome the June number o 
this well conducted periodical, and we are happy to learn that 14 


subscnption-list 18 inercasing in Une city 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE 


NUMBER PORTY> BIGHT. 


oxen—convent—service in the chapel—house 
vceupied by Milton 


Vallombrosa—Italian 

I Lert Florence for Vallombrosa at daylight on a warm summer's 
morning, in company with four ladies. We drove along the north- 
ern bank of the Arno for four or five miles, passing several beauti- 
ful villas, belonging to the Florentine nobles ; and, crossing the river 
py a picturesque bridge, took the read to the village of Pelago, 
which lies at the foot of the mountain, and is the farthest port to 
which a carriage can mount. It is about fourteen miles from Flo- 
rence, and the ascent thence to the convent is nearly three 

We alighted in the centre of the village, in the midst of a ragge d 
troop of women and children, among whom were two idiot beggars ; 
and, while the preparations were making for our aseent, we took 
chairs in the open square around a basket of cherries, and made a 
delicious luncheon of fruit and bread, very much to the astonish- 
ment of some two hundred spectators 

Our conveyances appeared in the course of half an hour, consist- 
ing of two large baskets, each drawn by a pair of oxen and con- 
taining two persons, and a small Sardinian pony The ladies seated 
themselves with some hesitation in their singular sledges; [ mount- 
ed the pony, and we made a dusty exit from Pelago, attended to 


by our gaping friends, who bowed, and wished us the bon 


the gate 
reggie with more gratitude than three Tusean craze would buy, I 
am sure, in any other part of the world 

The gray oxen of Italy are quite a different race from ours, much 
lighter and quicker, and ina sinall vehicle they will trot off five or 
six miles in the hour as freely as a horse They are exceedingly 
The hide is very fine, of a soft squirrel gray, and as 


With 


their large, bright, intelligent eves, high-lifted heads and open nos- 
trils, they are among the finest-looking animals im the world in mo 


We soon came to the steep path, and the facility with which 


beautiful 
sleek and polished often as that of a well croomed courser 


uion 
our singular equipages mounted was surprising I followed, as 


well as I could, on my diminutive pony, my feet touching the 
ground, and my balance constantly endangered by the contact of 
stumps and stones—the hard-mouthed little creature taking his 
own way, in spite of every effort of mine to the contrary 

We stopped to breathe in a deep cool glen, whieh lay across our 
path, the descent into which was very ditcult. The road through 
the bottom of it ran yust above the bank of a brook, into which 
poured a pretty fall of eight or ten feet, and with the spray-wet 
grass beneath and the full-leaved chestnuts above, it was as deli- 
cious a spot for a rest ina summer noontide as I ever saw The 
ladies took out their pencils and sketched it, making a group them- 
selves the while, which added all the picture wanted 

The path wound continually about in the deep woods, with which 
the mountain is covered, and occasionally from an opening we ob- 
tained a view back upon the valley of the Arno, which was ex- 
ceedingly fine. We came in sight of the convent m about two 
hours, emerging from the shade of the thick chestnuts into a cul- 
tivated lawn, fenced and mown with the nicety of the grass-plot be- 
fore a cottage, and entering upon a smooth, well-swept pavement, 
approached the gate of the venerable-looking pile, as anxious for 
the refreshment of tts far-famed hospitality as ever pilgrims were 

An old cheerful-looking monk came out to meet us, and shaking 
hands with the ladies very cordially, assisted in extracting them 
from their cramped conveyances. He then led the way to a small 
stone cottage, a little removed from the convent, quoting gravely 
by the way the law of the order against the entrance of females 
over the monastic threshold. We were ushered into a small, neat 
parlour, with two bedrooms communicating, and two of the servants 
of the monastery followed, with water and snow-white napkins, the 
padre deglt forestieri, as they called the old monk, who received 
us, talking most volubly all the while 

The cook appeared presently with a low reverence, and asked 
what we would like for dinner. He ran over the contents of the 
larder before we had time to answer his question, enumerating half 
a dozen kinds of game, and a variety altogether that rather sur- 
prised our ideas of monastical severity. His own rosy gills bore 
testimony that it was not the kitchen of Dennis Bulgruddery 

While dinner was preparing, Father Gasparo proposed a walk 
An avenue of the most majestic trees opened immediately away 
from the little lawn before the cottage door. We followed it for 
perhaps half a mile round the mountain, threading a thick pine 
forest, till we emerged on the edge of a shelf of greensward, run- 
ning just under the summit of the hill) From this spot the view 
was limited only by the power of the eye. The silver line of the 
Mediterranean off Leghorn is seen hence on a clear day, between 
which and the mountain lie sixty or seventy miles, wound into the 
loveliest undulations by the course of the Amo. The vale of this 
beautiful river, in which Florence stands, was just distinguishable 
1s a mere dell in the prospect. It 
August, but the air was vividly fresh, and the sun, with all the 
strength of the climate of Italy, was unoppressive. We seated our- 
selves on the small fine grass of the hill-side, and with the good old 
monk narrating passages of his life, enjoyed the glorious scene till 
the cook’s messenger summoned us back to dinner 

We were waited upon at table by two young servitors of the 


was one of the sultriest days of 


convent, with shaven crowns and long black cassocks, under the 
direction of Father Gasparo, who sat at a little distance, entertain- 
ing us with his inexhaustible stories till the bell rung for the convent 
supper. The dinner would have graced the table of an emperor 
Soup, beef, cutlets, ducks, woodeock, followed each other, cooked 
in the most approved manner, with all the accompaniments esta- 
blished by taste and usage ; and better wine, white and red, never 
was pressed from the Tuscan grape. The dessert was various and 
plentiful ; and while we were sitting, after the good father’s depar- 
ture, wondering at the luxuries we had found on a mountain-top, 
strong coflee and liqueurs were set before us, both of the finest 
flavour 

I was to sleep myself in the convent. Father Gasparo joined us 
upon the wooden bench in the avenue, where we were enjoying 
a brillant sunset, and informed me that the gates shut at eight 
The vesper-bell soon rung, echoing round from the rocks, and I 


bade my four companions good-nmight, and followed the monk to 
I £ 


the cloisters. As we entered the postern, he asked me whether 
I would go duectly to the cell, or attend first the service in the 
chapel, assisting my decision at the same time by gently slipping 
lus arm through mime and drawing me toward the cloth door, from 
which a strong peal of the organ was issuing 


We lifted 


lit, that I could only judge of its extent from the reverberations of 


the suspended curtain, and entered a chapel so dimly 
the music. The lamps were all im the choir, behind the altar, and 
the shuffling footsteps of the gathering monks approached it from 
every quarter. Father Gasparo led me to the base of a pillar, and 
telling me to kneel, left me and entered the choir, where he was 
lost in the depth of one of the old nechly-carved seats for a few 
minutes, appearing again with thirty or forty others, who rose and 
joined in the chorus of the chant, making the hollow roof ring 
with the deep, unmingled bass of their voices 

I stood till I was chilled, listening to the service, and looking at 


and sitting, with their monotonous 


the long line of monks rising 
changes of books and positions, and not knowing which way to go 
for warmth or retirement. | wandered up and down the dim church 
during the remaiming hour, an unwilling, but not altogether an un- 
amused spectator of the scene. The performers of the service, 
with the exception of Father Gasparo, were young men of from 
sixteen to twenty; but during my slow turns to and fro on the 
paveme nt of the church, fifteen or twenty old monks entered, ¢ nd, 
with a bend of the knee before the altar, went off into the obscure 
corners, and knelt motionless at prayer, for almost an hour. I could 
just distinguish the dark outline of their figures when my eve be- 
came accustomed to the imperfect light, and I never saw a finer 
spectacle of religious devotion 


The convent clock struck ten, and, shutting up their * el 


isped 
missals,”’ the young monks took their cloaks about them, bent their 
knees in passing the altar, and disappeared by different doors 
Father Gasparo was the last to depart, and our footsteps echoed as 
we passed through the long cloisters to the cell appropriated for 
me. We opened one of some twenty small doors, and I was agree- 
ably surprised to find a supper of cold game upon the table, with a 
bottle of wine, and two plates—the monk intending to give me his 
company at supper. The cell was hung round with bad engravings 
of the virgin, the death of martyrs, crosses, &c., and a small oaken 
desk stood against the wall beneath a large crucifix. with a prayer- 
book uponit. The bed was high, ample, and spotlessly white, and re- 
heved the otherwise comfortless look of astone floor and white-wash- 
ed walls. I felt the change from summer heat to the keen mountain 
air, and as [ shivered and buttoned my coat, my gay guest threw 
over me his heavy black cowl of cloth—a dress that, with its close- 
Add- 
ing to it his little black skull-cap, he told me, with a hearty laugh, 
that but for a certain absence of sanctity in the expression of my 
face, and the uncanonical length of my hair, I looked the monk 
complete. We had a merry supper. The wine was of a choicer 
vintage than that we had drank at dinner, and the father answer- 
ed, upon my discovery of its merits, that he never wasted it upon 
women 

In the course of conversation, I found out that my entertainer 
was a kind of butler, or head-servitor of the convent, and that the 


ness and numerous folds, would keep one warm in Siberia 


great body of the monks were of noble lineage. The feeling of 
pride still remains among them from the days when the Certosa of 
Vallombrosa was a residence for princes, before its splendid pie- 
tures were pillaged by a foreign army, its wealth scattered, and its 


numbers demolished. ‘*In those days,”’ said the monk, “ we re- 
ceived nothing for our hospitality but the pleasure it gave us"— 
relieving my mind, by the remark, of what I looked forward to at 
parting as a delicate point 

My host left me at midnight. and I went to bed, and slept under 
thick covering in an Italian August. “ The blanched linen, white 
and lavendered,” seemed to have a peculiar charm, for though I 
had promised to meet my excluded companions at sunrise, on the 
top of the mountain, [ slept soundly till nine, and was obliged to 
breakfast alone im the refectory of the convent 

We were to dine at three, and start for Florence at four the 
next day, and we spent our morning in traversing the mountain 
paths, and getting views on every side. Fifty or a hundred feet 
above the convent, perched on a rock like an eyrie, stands a small 
building in which Milton is supposed to have lived, during his six 
weeks sojourn at the convent. It is now fitted up as a nest of 
smal] chapels—every one of its six or eight little chambers having 


analtar. The ladies were not permitted to enter it. I selected 
the room I presumed the poet must have chosen—the only one 
commanding the immense view to the west, and, looking from the 
window, could easily feel the truth of his simile, * thick as leaves 
in Vallombrosa.” It is a mountain of foliage 

Another sumptuous dinner was served, Father Gasparo sittng 
by, even more voluble than before, the baskets and the pony were 
brought to the door, and we bade farewell to the old monk with 
We reach- 
ed our carriage in an hour, and were in Florence at eight—having 


more regret than a day's acquaintance often produces 


passed, by unanimous opinion, the two brightest days in our calen- 
dar of travel 





ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 
THE GREAT UNKNOWN 
In this republican country where a great man is not adorned with 
stars, garters, medals, titles, or anv other factitious symbols by 


which we may ascertain his standing in society; where John 


Quincy Adams wears a bob-tailed coat, and looks as common-place 
on a flesh and blood horse, as on his poetical hobby ; where a shoe- 


maker is a general, and a nabob a corporal; and where, for aaght 


bservers know from outward appearances, we may kick a 


common o 
president, and be your most humble servant to a pick-pocket ; we 
must look very sharply upon the company we keep 

On the morning of a certain day—no matter when—the reader 
may suppose it any that suits his convenience, (Sundays excepted, ) 
On 
“fat,” but less 


and next her sat her diminutive 


I took my piace in the stage bound for the village of Griswold 
the back seat reclined a female, who was certamly 
than fair, and more than * forty ;" 
and dutiful spouse, whose craven glance and subdued tone clearly 
showed that his bigger half would have worn the breeches—had it 
been possible for her to get them on 

On the middle row chatted a young gentleman with a still younger 
lady, and next them was a modest looking man, of whom I did not 
take particular notice. The places which require good pe ople to sit 
with their backs to the horses, were occupied by the writer of these 
facts, and an unembarrassed gentleman, who attracted my particular 
attention 

His apparel was, to my eye, genteel, neat and elegant. He was 
evidently conversant with society, and complied with just so 
many of its requisitions as good sense demanded ; perfectly at ease, 
intruding on no one, yet ever ready to engage in conversation; and 


when he answered a query, 


or made an observation, he displayed a 
patronizing condescension, as if aware of his superiority, (for he 
seemed a great man,) but willing to waive it. I was much pleased 
with him, and no less with my knowledge of human nature in as- 
certaining his true character, and his conversation soon convinced 
me that my opmion was correct 

During the first few miles of the way we all maintained a dignified 
silence, and it was not until we had been jolted, and dusted, and 
sunned together a little, that we began to feel the tender ties of 
sympathy ; our colloquial faculties were stirred up, and after the 
usual preliminary remarks, it was “ moved and seconded” that the 
roads were good—that it was vecy cold—that it was a fine day, 
&c. &e 

The family on the back seat soon became employed in the dis- 
cussion of their own aflairs, the young gentleman and lady seemed 
principally attracted by each other, the modest personage was in a 
solitary mood, and I tried my powers of pleasing on the individual 
next me 

I spoke of the unprovements in roads—my companion mentioned 
his delightful excursions on the Baltimore and Ohio rail-way :—I 
lauded the hospitality of the good citizens of Baltimore—he ran 
over familiarly the names of their first men, described the churches 
where they made prayers, the banks where they made money, and 
the taverns where they made punch :—I spoke of Philadelphia—he 
knew all about the quakers, clean streets, United States Bank, and 
Water Works :—I spoke of New York—he talked of Tammany-hall, 
caucusses, the corporation, Harlem rail-road, and Trinity church- 
yard; condemned the plan of turning tomb-stones into paving- 
stones ; expressed his approbation of the “ Mirror,”’ and mentioned 
the cost of publication and amount of patronage ; in fact, he seemed 
a man of general observation; had been every where, and knew 
Ah! I thought, this is a great man indeed! 
Who could he be? I tried to dis- 
cover his politics, and said that * Jackson had come in by a large 
He assented. I went further, and gave it as my 
He coin- 
cided, and at the same time took occasion to observe, that * a pub- 
lic man appears in a different light to the world at large, and to those 
Aha! thought I, vou know 


every thing. 
i longed to learn his name 


mayjority.”’ 
opinion that “the general had served his country well.” 


who see him in his unguarded hours.” 
something about Washington secrets, then 

» Pray, sir,” I exclaimed, “are you acquainted with the gene- 
ral?” 

“Oh, yes! Ihave known him these ten years.” 

* A gentlemanly man, I’m told!” 

** Quite so :—the old general and I have had many pleasant con- 
versations ; I like him very well, although he is a little huffy. He 
has patronized me often.” 

A favourite at the white house, thought I! Perhaps I can secure 
his influence to obtain for me the office of postmaster, notwith- 
standing Squire Bluster’s application 
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But to be more confident, I alluded to certain rumours concerning 
the general's wilfulness, &c 

“He has his faults,” remarked my companion, “as well as 
others, and is sometimes a little cross ; but J understand him—I 
have never made an unsuccessful application !” 

Hope dawned upon the soul of William Willhams ! 

If I could only procure the intercession of this government fa- 
vourite—if I could but persuade him to make an appLicaTion for 
me, Squire Bluster would be nullified, and Wiliam Willams ob- 
tain the * cynosure of his bopes !” 

I dwelt on politics with the intention of drawing my neighbour 
out. He was quite communicative; told me many little anecdotes 
about many great men; talked of congress, the government affairs, 
the ambassadors, the balls, and the levees, until I felt doubly cer- 
tain that I was conversing with a great man 

I did not fail to remark the difference between a great and a com- 
mon man 
plaisantly and respectfully, and even conde scended to ask his 


My companion addressed the modest gentleman com- 


opinion on some important subject ; but the individual, apparently 
not aware of the kindness, was reserved and ambiguous in his re- 
plies. My cheeks really burned, to see this mere automaton show 
so little gratitude to the good-natured great man 

My exertions to please were redoubled in consequence of the in- 
attention of this cold-hearted creature, and I felt happy in believing 
that I had ingratiated myself into the favour of the great unknown 

Thus we travelled until a late hour in the evening found us at 
the end of our journey and the place of my residence ; the old wo- 
man leaning upon and almost crushing her ‘* wee man,” * Trol- 
loped™ out of the stage, and after taking care of her family, and 
seeing to “them ‘ere trunks,” and * these here band-boxes,” eflec- 
tually darkened the tavern door. The modest personage stepped 
after. The young people were to alight a little further on; and 
William Williams requested his new acquaintance to walk over the 
road to his own mansion, where he would be most happy to offer 
him his spare room, and where Mrs. William Williams was expect- 
ing his arrival with a plentiful supper 

He was much indebted for my politeness—* hated to trouble” 
me—* could not think of 1t”—** must positively refuse’’—and at 
last accepted 

We were fatigued by our ride, and shortly after our meal I con- 
ducted our honoured guest to his sleeping apartment 

On retiring to our chamber, I could not close my eves until | 
explained my good fortune to Mrs. W. I boasted of my diserimina- 
tion—dwelt complacently on my prospects—almost pitied Squire 
Bluster, and planned some alterations in the post-office depart- 
ment; at last I sank into a disturbed slumber, and awoke in the 
morning after dreaming of mail-bags and money-bags, sinecures 
and salaries, honours and dignities. ‘To be the great manof a village 
Oh! fortunate Mr. Williams ! 

While at the breakfast table I could with difficulty conceal my 
satisfaction 
dreaming. I could hardly realize my prosperous hopes, and was 
at a loss whether to consider my present situation the result of a 


I loved to look on my guest, and know I was not 


* special providence,” or a ‘lucky accident.” 

The breakfast table was cleared, my wife (according to previous 
arrangement) was in another room, and fate smiled propitiously 

After feeling my way a little, I asked my guest—whose name I 
had discovered was Bolding—whether he would * be willing to as- 
sist me in a little business, which lay near my heart, and which was 
all in his way.” 

He asked for explanation 

** Why, to tell you the truth, Mr. Bolding, I place great reliance 
on your powers of pleasing, and if I can convince you of my capa- 
cities, I should be much gratified if you would make application— 
if you would solic: for me.” 

“Oh!” said he, laying his fore-finger upon the end of his nose, 
“T understand vou, sir. Certainly, certainly—I should be glad to 
further your views ; but as I now think of it, permit me before ad- 
justing my baggage, to show you the prospectus of a very valuable 
book.” 
tus of a work to be called ‘“* The History of the World ;" and taking 
a neat edition of a popular publication from my book-case, informed 
me that the “ History of the World” would be * got up” in that style 

I knew not what to make of it. He explained its merits. [ al- 
lowed them. He praised the binding—so didI. He lauded the 
paper—so did I. He admired the type—and so did I. 

“ And now, sir,” said he, suddenly, “as you appear to know the 
value of the book, will you do me the favour to subscribe to it!” 

“To wuart, Mr. Bolding '” 

“To subscribe to it, sir; Iam the soLt acent—have some of 
the first names on my list. See, there’s Jackson, Clay, Calhoun, 
Webster. I was at Washington when they were all there. They 
all subscribed—clever men. I like Jackson, although, as I said, he 
1s a little Auffy—never refused an application—subscribed for my 
Gazetteer—subsenbed for my Biographies. Why, you look sick, 
Mr. Williams’ I have a pocket inkstand with me. There, set 
your name there if you please, among the W's, next Mr. Weasel’s, 
—thank you, sir, thank you.” 

I set my name just where the creature told me 

** And now, my dear sir, you mentioned to me something abvut 
an application. I suppose you wish me to obtain subscribers for 
you. What work are you engaged on’” 

“Oh! murder '” I groaned 


So saying, he ran up stairs and brought down the prospec- 


“ Murder, sir? that will go well. Any thing horrible or impos- 
sible always sells '” 

I was now compelled to explain, that there were some difficulties 
in the way which it would not be necessary to state, and that I 
could not then arrange with him “to make application for me.” 

Each minute, “like a wounded snake, dragged its slow length 
along,” till the stage stopped for the “sole agent,” who departed 


with the assurance that he should pass through the village 





and would certaily call 
I rushed into my parlour to give vent to my fe elings, but no 
! 


sooner reached it than im came farmer Stout, on a morning call 


“So, Mr. Williams, you had a great man for vour tellow-pass 
ger yesterday '” 
My under jaw dropped, 
“A great man? Whom do you mean *” 


“Why, the Hon. Mr. B——! 


conversation with Squire Bluster at the tavern, and looking at the 


] saw a modest stranger 


Register, found his name 

The unassuming man of whom I had taken no notice was then 
the Hon. Mr. B——_, whose 
tained for me the situation | wanted 


nfluence could certainly have ob 

No sooner had the former gone, than in came my wife, all smiles, 
to learn the particulars of my arrangements 

I believe | am a good-tempered man; but im this imstanee my 
equanimity was overturned I had with the greatest exertion kept 
inomv wr ath for some time, and now the pent hp madness escaped 
in allits fury; and her happy countenance and sweet voice irritated 
me still more 

“My dear, shall you get the post office *” 

, a 

“My love! are vou crazv’ 


“Yes, Mrs. Willams, | am crazy.” 


As these circumstances happened in a village, they were of 


the post office 


course universally known the next dav, and the story became 
standing jest. My wife's opmion of my knowledge of human nature 
sunk down to zero, and her opmonof herself rose in proporty n 


»> the house, cor 





no ac quaint ince was ever afterwards bro wht in 
cerning whom | was not cross-questioned and compelled to give an 
explicit account. And whenever Mrs. Willams inculeates caution 
upon any one of our nine children, she never fails to tell them, wut 
all a woman's eloquence, the whole story about that inte rnal book 
agent 


P.S. Squire Bluster is postmaster 





ORIGINAL PAPERS BY A QUIET MAN 


REMINISCENCES OF BOYHOOD 
CONTINUED 

Owe Saturday a set of us * fellows,” (as we familiarly termed 
each other,) met together, behind the barn adjowmnyg the old 
school-house Saturday was a holiday—sacred in bovish me 
mories. ‘There never comes a day in after life ike a boy's Satur- 
day. How well I recollect that morning. There were Jim White, 
Dick Grim, George Anson, Wash. Tibbets, and 1 We were 
rather considered among the exclusives, as we formed a gang by 
ourselves, and hung together like burrs 

Jim White was a great overgrown fellow, with remarkably 
handsome eyes and complexion, but a nose which somewhat 
counteracted their favourable effects, and on which no one of his 
mates ever “got mad at him” without cracking a joke. He 
knocked a fellow into a ditch once, for calling him *“ nosey.” 
Jim was celebrated among his set for the air with which he 
could tella lie. I remember my utter astonishment on hearing 
him once plead not guilty to a crime which I had just seen him 
commit. His look of surprise and mjured innocence would be 
really a fortune to an actor; and when he was questioned before 
the assembled school, upon the subject of any misdemeanor, there 
used to be more pocket handkerchiefs crammed down the throats 
of the rest of us—more heads held out of the light, in the 
agonies of smothered laughter, than ever came to the knowledge 
of our good master. Jim was so uniformly guilty of every thing of 
which he was accused, that he reduced the defence of the wrong 
side of a question to a science, and was never at a loss, except 
once, when he happened to be actually innocent. He was so un- 
accustomed to the situation, that he knew not what to do, and his 
evident embarrassment procured for him a tolerable flagellation 
He was altogether the laziest, most good-for-nothing rascal I ever 
met; yet every body loved him, and when he was “licked,” (I 
speak in schoolboy phrase,) every body would say, * poor Jum.” 

Dick Grim was a very different chap. He was one of your 
“perturbed spirits.” The scrapes into which he fell were not 
those of carelessness or passive want of principle, but of actual 
vice. He was malicious, active and shrewd, and belonged to that 
class (of which there are always two or three—or at least one—in 
a school,) in whose bosoms nature seems to have planted an irre- 
No flattery 
can mollify, no reward bribe, no threat frighten, no punishment 
subdue them 
ests and rulers of the establishmen., and the general cause of 
science and virtue. They have plans and a party of their own, 
and are forever secretly at work to thwart the wishes of their in- 
structors, to form cabals among the scholars, to mdicule the good 


concilable enmity against the existing administration 


They wage perpetual warfare against the inter- 


and studious, to inflame the angry passions of the bad, the idle 
and of all suflering under merited penalties. He was something in 
the school what Randolph was in the government—or Lucifer 


in heaven. T have watehed the sneer and listened to the whisper 
with which he heard a lecture on morals. If ever a malefactor 
were flogged, and, s: 


arting under the pain, and rankling with re 


venge, skulked behwnd the barn to brood over his wrongs, Dick 
Ginm would be, ere long, at his side, with the pertenacity of 


devil, If a rail-fence were broken, a garden gate left open, a pane 


of glass shivered, the bell lost, a globe scratched, a fine book di 
vested of a cover, prickly pears hidden m the little boys’ shoes, 
tone cast at the sheep, two dogs set fighting, a cat killed, or a 
rebellon raised—Dick was the one or uf he were not—t! the 
istened on some poor little embing creature, & 
new comer probably, whom nobody knew but by | tumidity and 
eneral good habits, it was generally tound tha t kK) Doen, Sonne 
how ¢ other, under the machinations of Dhiek Dick had ste 
wit! | th tells Diek ad been seen off t “ sp ime te fon 


Dick had patromzed hun some 


at the bottom of ut 


Dick had sat next hun at supper 
fashion, and Dick, m seme way or other, was 
Hlow | came to consort with such a regular ripestaver, | cannot 
now explam. | presume, however, that the now fergotten u 
fluences of the hour had pomted me out as a fit tool for the ea 


rving on of his operations, and, when he pleased, he had the most 


nsinuating wav with him, and could make black white as easy as 
Creorge Anson and Was Tibbets were tolerably good bows 
learned them lessons, minded ther masters, made thew bows to 
the existing powers on all occasions, and laughed at them when 
ther backs were turned 


I was either bad or wood, as it happene al 


It my masters treated me well, L loved them: a I could be as 
obstinate and saucy as any others Liable to be 1 inte errors, oF 
is we used to call them, scrapes, and heartily sorry when T hac 
done wrou mi ts were those of heedlessness rather than of 
view, at t vy who knew me could easily lead me 

On the Saturday mor rallnded to, we had eaten our breaktast 
| omitted to men 

n that o dog 7 was with us, wa ing has little short thick 
tail, am poking tu se and good-humoured laughing face about 
' tie routmoschietl, and see 
tr Jom White vd Tiek Grim, with two or three others, behind 
,was in the wind, and came m for a 
share of the tun 

The school-house lay near the base of at gh and thickly-wooded 
ne of lulls, and about a mile and a half from it was a village 
visit to which was alwavs a great desideratum, but rarely granted, 
as there were grocery stores, ud dr main Vile thonds lo hying 


thereabout We proposed to walk there, bathe m the stream, buy 


some cakes and mead beer, and carry them to the relics of a 


clihay cated boy fort perched up amony the broken rocks, und 


Which had been hastily built by the soldiers of the revolution 
Some one wished to soli 


eit permission to go there, but that was 


rejected by Dick nem con No, we were to disperse quietly, as if 
nothing was the matter, meet again at the farther end of the lane, 
behind the house, under the hill, and then proceed on our exped) 
tion secretly —careful to return before dinner, and trusting thus to 
escape detection. Off we went, Tiger and all, and were soon on 
our way through the meh, stil, fragrant woods—serambling among 
the bushes, stealing along by winding paths, and Dick stoning 
every unwary bird that came within sight. At length we reached 
the stream, and enjoyed its coolness as long as we pleased, unre- 
strained by the fear of master or rule ; then a committee was ap 
pointed to purchase supplies for our table, and in an hour we were 
all assembled, in high glee, upon the logs ef the old fort, eating, 
drinking, cracking jokes, and whiling away the time, forgetful of 
every thing but the present moment. We were about returnmg 
home, at what we supposed a safe hour, when Dick and Jim 
White quarrelled about something, and from words fell to blows 
* They fought like brave men, long and well,” and though they did 
not * pile that ground with Moslem slain,” they so belaboured each 
Jim's 


What 


The sun was sinking long before we came to 


other's faces and clothes, as to render discovery mevitable 
lip was cut open, and Dick's eye looked hke a green bottle 
was to be done? 
any determmation. At length we started homeward, without any 
fixed plan, and sneaking along with palpitating hearts, and mutual 
upbraidings, as fierce as those of Adam and Eve, after they had 
eaten the fruit, we came within sight of the house 

We were met by some boys—good boys—who had eaten the 
dinners, and feared nothing 

“Oh,” said Bob Jenkins, a httle, fat, sleek-faced fellow, who 
never did a wrong thing in his life—one of the patterns of the 
school—* Oh, you'l/ get at.” 
said Dick, with a fierce glance 
“ Where have you been '” asked Jack Bull, the best Latin scholar, 
I guess | wouldn't 


* Shut your fly-trap,” 


“Mr. —— has been looking all over for you 
be in your shoes for the best yallow bird you're got.” 
* No yaw,” said Dick, surlily 
* Halloo ' 


minute, “ here they are now 


exclaimed Harry Worthington, stopping his hoop a 
You'll take it, fellows. Mr. ——- 


has gone for his horsewhip. He's going to make an example 


of you.” 
* Hold your slack, will vou,” 


ample of wow 


growled Dick,” or I'll make an es 
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Presently Arthur Kelly, a quiet, sweet fellow, (even Dick loved 
him,) came up, and said “*Mr. —— is very angry, and I recom- 
mend that you all go away alittle while, and send an apology to 
him. He is going to horsewhip you, they say.” 

** No,” I exclaimed, “I may have done wrong, but I have not 
done any thing to merit the horsewhip, and I shall go directly into 
the school-room, and if he asks me, I'll tell him as much.” 

It must be confessed, however, that matters looked rather un- 
promising, and they did not put on a more agreeable aspect when 
Mr. ——, on learning our arrival, ordered the bell to be rung, to 
assemble the whole school; a thing before unheard of in the an- 
nals of our regular institution, where Saturdays were held sacred to 
freedom. The scholars assembled—the master entered: he was 
a tall, dignified man, with a deep voice and a stern look, and his 
presence struck an awe through the whole circle. I felt not un- 
like one about to be hanged, except that my indignation began to 
rise at this parade ; and the idea of the horsewhip did not allay it 

We fellows were named, and each, as he was called, marched 
from the crowd to the middie of the floor. Dick strode out 
hke a malefactor who dies without repenting. Jim White blub- 
bered—the others turned pale and trembled—among whom was the 
writer of this painful and true history. ‘That horsewhip, however, |! 
sustained me. It gave me a feeling of injured innocence, of great 
service in such emergencies. I rather braced myself up. I felt 
the pride of manhood swelling in my boy-bosom, and I was delibe- 
rately prepared to be very saucy, in case any attempt of that kind 
was made upon my honour. I expected angry reproof, tyranny, 
insult—and felt like a martyr 

The first words of my instructor went through me like music. , 
His veice was soft and affectionate ; and calling me by name, and 
taking my cold and trembling hand in his, he said, 

“Do you know, my dear boy, that I have always loved you as 
my son?” 

My heart was shaken 

* Have I not always been toward you like a father” 


“ You have, sir—you have 

** How then can you bear to act so ungratefully ; to break my 
rules, to insult my authority, to lead away my pupils! 

I burst into tears | 

He surprised and touched me ; all my rebellious feelings melted 
I attempted to speak—my voice failed me, 
He gave a nar- 


away in an instant 
and I wept again. Dick Grim was next arraigned 
rative of our day's adventures correct enough, except that he laid 
the blame of the whole upon me, who could not speak in my defence 

“Young gentlemen,” said Mr. —~—, “1 shall inflict no punish- 
ment on you. [do not wish to mar the pleasure of a day hke this 
by unkindness 
to be guilty of any similar offence for the future 


1 swore off from Dick after that, and was more careful of my 


I trust you will see your own interest better than 
You may go.” 


company 





THE FINE ARTS, 
ACADEMY OF DESIGN 
FIFTH NOTICE. 

Haskell. 


This is a perfect representa 


NATIONAL 


No. S4. Portrarr of a gentleman. 

No. 85. Snow storm.—G. Miller, a. 
tion of a winter scene, and is enough to counteract a warm day in 
its effects, if such should occur during the exhibition. 

No. 86. Fruit piece.—J. C. Ward. A rich and highly finished 
picture, contrasting with its neighbour 

No. 87. Rip Van Winkle. —Brower. 
us of an artist we have lost sight of, Mr. Quidor, but we find only 
his faults on examining the work. 

No. 88. Dryburgh Abbey, the burial place of Sir Walter Seott 
A. Richardson, s. a. elect. Association endears every thing con 
nected with the author of Waverley to our understandings and our 
hearts. We feel our obligation to Mr. Richardson for presenting 
this view tous. By the catalogue, we see that itis the property of 
R. Crooks, Esq. ; but we will remind our readers, that there are se- 
veral pictures by the same artist, exhibited at Clinton-hall gallery 
for sale. 


At a first glance this reminds 


No. 89. Shipping, (a calm.)—W. J. Bennett, s. a. We have been 
accustomed to se inthe exhibitions of the National Academy, the 


water-coloured ; ontings of this excellent artist; he here proves that 
the more permanent materials (as they are generally thought) ar: 
likewise at his command. This is a beautiful seene of quict 
to the tranquillity of an artist's life—clear skies and unrutiled waters 

no Juno or Xantippe to raise clouds, or children to raise squalls 
We congratulate Mr. Bennett on his calm; and, if it is for sale, we 
advise some Maecenas, whose house may want it —to purcliase 

No. 90. Portrait of a gentleman.—E. West, 
will remember the portrait of Byron, by this American artust 
is a well painted small half length 

No. 91. Landscape W. Effie. For 
reutly from nature, but so high that it is lost 


suited 


The spectator 


sale. Asmall view appa 


No. 92. Landscape.—H. S. Mount, a. For sale. The same re 
mark applies here. 

No. 93. Portrat of a little girl.—H. Inman, x. a Here we sec 
the peculiar and distinguished merit of a first-rate pater. Allis 


harmonious and characteristic of the beautiful subject 
No, 4. Contadina, or peasant girl of Nettuno at the shrine of the 
Madonna.—S. F. P. Morse, rv. ~ 
Pifferari by the same artist; not by similarity of figure, but by the 
beauty of the female, and the general tone of the picture. It is a 
highly finished and cnarming production. All is harmony. 
No. 95. Landscape.— W. G. Wall, s. a. 


a. Here we are reminded of the 


No. 96. View from Froster Hill, Gloucestershire, ‘England.—A. 
Richardson, w. a. elect. 
No. 97. The Fountain of Egeria.—T. Cole, ». a. 


“The mosses of thy fountain still are sprinkled 
With thine Elysian water-drops; the face 
Of thy cave-guarded spring, with years unwrinkled, 
Reflects the meek-eyed genius of the place, 
Whose green, wild margin now no more erase 
Art’s Works ; nor must the delicate waters sleep 
Prisoned in marble, bubbling from the base 
Of the cleft statue, with a gentle leap 
The nll runs o'er, and round, fera, flowers, and ivy creep, 
Fantastically tangled.” 
Those who can look on this little gem, and imagine that they look 
upon @ flat surface, are not to be envied. 
No. 98. Portrait of a boy.—F. Phillip, a. 
this promising pupil of the National Academy. 
uncommon talent. 
No. 99. Landscape.— Mackenzie 
No. 100. Landseape.—H. S. Mount, a. For sale. 
No. 101. Manfred.—-T. Cole, x. a. For sale. 
Manfred—Scene 2—A lower Valley in the Alps —A Cataract. 
Enter Mantred— 
* [tis not noon—the sunbeam’s rays still arch 
The torrent with the many hues of heaven, 
And roll the sheeted silver’s waving column 
(er the crags headlong perpendicular, 
And fling its lines of foaming light along, 
And to and fro, like the pale courser's tail, 
The giant steed to be bestrode by death, 
As told in the Apocalypse. No eyes 
But mine now drink this sight of loveliness ; 
I should be sole im this sweet solitude, 
And with the spirit of the place divide 
The homage of these waters.—I will call her—’ 


We have before noted 
This is a proof of 


’ 


[** Manfred takes some of the water into the palm of his hand, and 
fllugs it in the air, muttering the adjuration. Attera pause, the witch 
of the Alps mses beneath the arch ot the sunbeam of the torrent.”] 

No. 102. Matlock Vale, Derbyshire.—W. Goodacre. 

No. 103. View from Richmond Hill.—A. Richardson, n. a. elect. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS. 


FIFTEENTH EXHIBITION. 

It has been gravely asserted over and over again, that the arts 
cannot be encouraged or supported on this forlorn side of the Atlan- 
tic, and that their professors must of necessity starve, or limit their 
ambitious aspirings to the production of a staring portrait, a bank- 
note plate, or a brick house with pillars and pediments of transitory 
stucco, The saying comes to us from such unquestionable lips, and 
is put forth with such great semblance of authority, that we have not 
courage to dispute its perfect authenticity ; nevertheless, the walls 
of our exhibition rooms do in some sort appear to put forth contra- 
dictory evidence. They are covered every year with efforts of the 
pencil and burin; not always, it is true, of very remarkable excel- 


lence, yet still sufficiently like engravings and paintings to lead the 


spectator to the belief that their creators are not all mere amateurs ; 
the catalogues, too, show a pretty sprinkling of names, some fami- 


liar and connected in our minds with numerous choice productions, 
others fresh with the gloss of novelty; and itis to be presumed that 
their owners all live—many of them we know have wives and houses, 
and wear good coats, and in their looks give no token of starvation. 
We have no doubt that some few of them at least are thought well 
of by their tailors, and possess an unblemished reputation as punc- 
tual paymasters; and that, upon the whole, there is no particular 
misery attendant upon the profession. We do not pretend to ad- 
vanee these facts as in the slightest degree impugning the judgments 
gentle censors who cannot admit in us “new people” the 
of any degree of taste or skill in the fine arts; if it be not 
easy to reconcile the fact and the the affair is not of our 
making, and we are by no means called upon to remove or account 


of those 
presence 
saying, 


for the ditheulty 

These remarks are german to the matter in hand, inasmuch as 
the venerable institution, whose exhibition we notice, 
scoms this year to have waked from her long lethargy, and taken 
upon herself the office of chaperon to a number of new candidates 


propose to 


heretofore her annual displays have borne a marvellous re- 


for glory; 
to each other, and her walls have unblushingly offered 


st mblance 
he same pictures, and almost in the same situations, thus affording 
the erneal public an excellent opportunity to discover the various 
effeets of tune and exposure upon paint, varnish, and canvas. A 
To our great 


ie 


change has come o'er the spirit of her dream at last 
surprise, on visiting the rooms, we found ourselves in presence of at 


least sixty or seventy new pictures, boldly presenting themselves in 
nndst of about the same number of our old friends and acquaint- 


lee 

inces; it is true that we cannot in conscience profess to have found 
any wonderful merit in each individual painting, or indeed in the 
whole group; but Rome was not builtin a day, and we must not 


} 


, ad on dl { 
eX pec ft too rite h at once Acace my has done wonders in ob- 


The 


it will be time enough for her to get 


taming sO many pietures ; good 
ones several years hence 
We have room only to notice a few of the paimtngs, and shall 
therefore confine our remarks to the recent productions of our own 
artists; the old standards have had their fall share of attention al- 


The portrait of West, by Lawrence, is very properly placed 





ready. 

No. lL, but we have nothing to say of it for the reasons just men- 
toned; and in hke manner we take leave to pass by tts immediate 
neighbours without notice, stopping only for one moment to say that 
we are much pleased with a lands marked No. 6; sasmal] 





splaying much skill in the 
it wants 


verv well coloured, at 


cabinet picture, 
arrangement of light and shade; 


perspective and in the 
treedom of handling, and the outlines are somewhat hard, but with 
these exceptions it is a very good picture; and the same may be 
said of No. 135, which we suspect is from the same hand: we con- 
best landscapes in the exhibition. 


sider these two the 


No.8. Gipsey Mother. The catalogue tells us that this is the 
production of a lady amateur, and we have no doubt of it; the face 
of the gipsey is very pretty. 

No. 15. Ichabod Crane. This is an ambitious, but we cannot say 
a good picture. The conception has merit, but the execution is very 
faulty. The artist is, we presume, a mere beginner; at any rate, he 
has almost every thing to learn. The drawing is bad; relief is 
altogether wanting; and there is no attempt even at any thing like 
a distribution of light and shade. Too great haste is the besetting 
sin of our young artists; they undertake difficult original composi- 
tions, when they should think of nothing but years of silent study ; 
and attempt full groups when their whole minds should be given to 
single figures and even single parts of figures. In the painting before 
us there is not even an arm or a hand correctly drawn, and the 
whole canvas is as flat as the surface of a barn-door. 

No. 18. View on the Mohawk. This is another ambitious painting. 
but much better than the last. The light and shade are tolerably 
well managed, but the colouring is too prononcee, and borders 
closely upon the unnatural. 

No. 19. A Portrait. Coldly correct, and totally destitute of ease 
or expression; there are better portraits in the room by the same 
artist, but they all have very much the air of sitting up to be looked 
at. The colouring is good. 

No. 21. A Landscape—the valley of Wyoming. This would be a 
good picture, if the artist had the slightest knowledge of any other 
tints than green and blue. The clouds look like lumps of indigo, 
and the cows like badly stuffed hides of those estimable animals. 

No. 23. A Calm. Very quiet and pleasing; if the sky were not so 
uniformly of the colour of lead, we should like this picture much. 

No. 30. The Money Diggers. This is an old acquaintance, and 
we think among the worst of the artist’s productions; we remember 
a Rip Van Winkle of his painting, which was worth a dozen of it. 
It is too much exaggerated both in colouring, action, and expression 

No. 37. Frame containing miniature specimens. The prices 
marked upon these miniatures are higher, we believe, than any of 
our artists receive; but we cannot say that the pictures have any 
remarkable excellence. The outlines are hard, and the colours 
glaring; the painter belongs, we presume, to the Italian school. 

No. 41. Susannah and the Elders. Purple flesh; otherwise a 
very respectable painting. 

No. 48. Portrait of a Gentleman. This is the best production of 
the artist. It has the same fault, however, that we had occasion to 
notice in No. 19. 

No. 50. Study from life. 
see in it indications of future excellence ; 
the handling. It is in a very bad light. 

No. 56. Stuyresant’s arrival at Hartford. A first attempt, we 
presume. When the artist shall have learned to draw, to colour, to 
foreshorten, to keep down the distances, and bring out the contours, 
itis probable that he will produce a somewhat better picture 

No. 78. View of Brookland Pond. A charming landscape, and 
well painted. 

No. 83. Juliet. A very bad copy from a print in the Keepsake. 

No. 84. The U.S. ship Franklin, with a view of the Bay of New- 
York. Correct and well coloured 

No. 86. Italian Monk preaching to Banditti. There is ment in 
this painting, although it is carelessly finished, and the drawing is 
The figures are well grouped, and the attitude 
We cannot say as much 


We cannot admire this picture ; but we 
there is much freedom in 


not always correct. 
of the bandit captain is easy and natural. 
for that of the monk. 

No. 107. Wamba and Gurth—from Ivanhoe. A 
cabinet picture. Gurth is excellent; Wamba seems to us rather too 
much of a fine gentleman: the colouring is happy and the distane« 


beautiful little 


capital. 

No. 114. A Dog. 
paints better pictures now 

The catalogue of the exhibition was not completed when we 
made our visit, and we therefore cannot describe any others of the 
the paintings are mostly 


This is an old acquaintance, too; the artist 


pictures; besides those we have noticed 
portraits, some of which are very good indeed ; we would notice par 
ucularly Nos. 7, 60, and 134; also the miniature No. 35, whic 


is admirable, and equal to any we have seen in this or any other 


57, nh 
exhibition. 

Of the sculptures there are none very remarkable except a design 
in plaster for a Monument to Washington, by Hughes, which us 
and beauttul, the lovely group of the Chanung 

There are also some busts in marble, which we remer 
Touching the 


chaste and 
Cherubs 
ber to have seen for some years past at Colman’s. 
cherubs, we have only to remark upon the judgment which has 
been displayed in placing them. At the exhibition of the other aca 
demy last year they were inacorner where the light fell broad upon 
them; now they are exactly under the edge of the sky-hght, so that 
every ray is intercepted tn its passage to the figures by the projecting 
heads, and for any perception of their beauties they might almost as 


I! be shut up in a box. We hope that some better disposition will 


wel 
be made of them. 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK 
Thomas Birch has just published the following pieces of music 
“Oh, I have sheep and kine a throng,’’ composed by Mr. Horn ; 
“Deserted Bride,” written by Thomas H. Bayly, composed by 

hop; * Dear delights of duty,” music by Rossim; “ Tyrohenne 
arranged as a brillant ronde, by Henn Herz; “* La Seduisant 
Waltz,” by Henri Herz; “ Waltz la Tyrolienne,” by Henr 
Herz; “Grand Venetian Waltz,” and “ Bugle-horn Waltz,” by J 
Fadinni; “* Dupui’s Grand Waltz,” by J. Buchannan; “ Grand Mus- 
carelli Waltz.” by Segnor Muscarelli; “ Waltz a la Paganim,” an 
*Paganini’s Grand Austrian Waltz,” by J. Pixis; the celebrated 
Also the following 





a 


comic song, * Sambo's ‘dress to he bred'nin.” 
additional pieces, from the Magic Flute :—“ Joy t» thee, great queen 
we bring,” trio, sung by the fairies; “ My tender dove, you must 
away,” trio, sung by Mrs. Austin, Mr. Placide and Mr. Fisher. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


There are some good ideas in “Spanish Literature,” but we hare 
not time to extricate them from the mass of verbiage in which they 
are enveloped. It appears the wish of some writers to make their 
pieces long instead of good. Every word which can be spared from 
the sense of a composition should be removed previous to its being 
suffered to come before the public. A reader in the hands of a ver- 
bose and unskilful author, resembles a person in the ancient Cre- 
tan labyrinth, wandering again and again through the same 
places, while a well-written production, like a lovely river, leads 
us directly on our way toward a certain point, through scenery 
ever changing, new and delightful. 

Upon the subject of the article recently inserted in this paper under 
the signature of “ True Modesty,” sereral communications hare 
been receired, pro and con. It was our intention not tohare occu- 
pied our space again with the discussion; but we take to-day a 
few passages from a letter signed W. W., especially as it refers, 
toward the close, to an evil which has long been growing, and is 
now a glaring disgrace fo the city. 

I wish to make some acknowledgement, public or private, to the 
individual and author of the piece that appeared in the last Mirror, 
signed “* T'rue Modesty.” Nothing can surpass the absolute con- 
vietion which my understanding took on the perusal of it. Every 
word weighs a solid golden pound, and is, to my sense, as true as 
that the Creator never intended that the “lord of the creation” 
or his posterity, should degrade themselves, by imitating the nature 
and habits of brutes. “ True Modesty’ says that the picture owes 
its popuiarity to its indecency ; and this assertion being a fact, 
what stain could more disgracefully soil the morals of society—of 
the high and most elegant circles too ? 

I regret to observe what a growing partiality wickedness enter- 
tains for this great city—still increasing in flesh and blood with 
their attendant vices, and still decreasing in moral virtue with the 
unbinding of her salutary restraints. 

Another “ sign of the times’’ is the increasing immoral tendency 
of prints, drawings, and engravings which are unblushingly ex- 
posed in the windows of bookstores and other places. 

Was ever such obscenity observed in our window prints three 
or six years ago? Few had the daring, if they had the will, 
so to brave public opinion. It is, doubtless, too presumptuous to de- 
aire of you to occupy your journal with these desultory remarks; 
1 therefore request you to tear off and present to the author my ac- 
knowledgments for asserting and vindicating the rights of virtue so 
well, and for laying open and exposing the deformities of vice so 
effectually—the rest burn up—and you will oblige a stranger and 
a well-wisher, as greatly as he, in penning this, has obliged his 
sense of duty. 


The miser’s cure, Agon, and some others which request leare of ab- 
sence from the correspondents’ list—respectfully declined. 

Our fair friend, Di Vernon, shall be attended to as soon as we can 
make space. 

Sereral short poetical pieces are on hand for insertion when we hare 
a spare corner 

W. B. is immoral in tendency, although wittily written. Vices are 
not so rare yet but that there is plenty of food for honest satire. 

Verses To the ship which cortiad Mrs. W. to France, shall hare a 
place. 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 15, 1833 


Cold welcome.—Of the three magistrates at the police office, there 
is, from daylight to dark, almost constantly, one presiding; as, al- 
though silence for a few moments may reign, no person or com- 
plaint being present, yet, some new affair is ever expected. There 
are two clerks. Several officers are dispersed through the apart- 
ment, and one or more counsellors can be seen at such breathing 
tume of expectation, awaiting a case. 

It was during such a suspense, that the stern, veteran justice was 
caning his head upon his hand, and his elbow upon the magisterial 
bench. Drunkard after drunkard had been carted from the gutter 
to the court, and thence to bridewell. Thief after thief, had been 
arrested, tried and summarily disposed of to the justice’s satisfac- 
ton. Quarrels between husbands and wives, masters, appren- 
tices and neighbours were settled, and the refractory parties pu- 
mshed. Bare-footed and bare-headed vagabonds, without home or 
means of subsistence, the benevolent justice had provided with more 
comfortable lodgings and plenty of employment, although the cham- 
bers might be less airy and the occupation more regular; and now, 
the fatigued, yet patient listener to innumerable complaints, the ar- 
biter of wrongs, and the redresser of invaded rights, paused amid 
the dreadful conflict, to gather fresh energy for the coming exigen- 
aes. Clerk Stephens’s pen was behind his ear. A learned mem- 
her of the bar was leaning back in his chair, and had just made a re- 
mark concerning the recent aerial excursion of Durant, that he 
must have been able to distinguish the roaring of the ocean surf from 
that of the Hell-gate whirlpool, called “the pot,” because, in the first 
nstance, a wave rolls foaming and tumbling up along the beach, then 
breaking, tinkles its way back into its bed, with a sound something 
itke the clinking of fine shells; and in the second, there is only the 
noise of a continual turning of water, destitute of the sublime and 
pleasing variety of thundering, dashing sea-shore music; when the 
door opened, and in came a stranger. He was short in stature, but 
that is not to say that he wasa man of no eapacity. His slate-co- 
oured summer garments were certainly very capacious, and very 
well filled. Defciency in length of limb was amply supplied by 
breadth and bulk. At first sight he was pronounced a man of great 
acquirements, for flesh was heaped upon flesh. His countenance 
had meekness, good nature, and love of quiet stamped legibly upon 

He looked like a contented, fat and happy creature, momentari- 
y ruffed by some unpleasant circumstance. Having with much 
exertion, puffing and blowing at every step, been able to carry him- 
self from the door to the place where grievances are stated, he dofled 


his hat, made a bow and thus began. “I am here to shpeak of salt: 


and battery. A man did ehdrike me. He did kick me. All I wants 


‘ and sixpence.” 


! indis world is quiet. Let me alone, I let him alone—dat is all I wants. 


I sit in my chair, my little table before me, dare is de ice cream, and 
de sugar plumb, dat I sell. 1 would have broke his nose, but den I 
tought I would come here. 1 will shwear to de battery. Dare is six 
His deposition was taken, the warrant issued, and 
the extensive gentleman turned his face toward home. The officer 
soon brought in the accused—a hale, hearty-looking fellow, who 
thus addressed the court: 

“Your worship, 1 meant no harm; why it was all fun. True, I 
did take him around the neck and hug him, and kick him; but he is 
an old acquaintance. Why bless you, I've known him this eigh- 
teen years. I just arrived from New-Orleans, glad to see him. How 
are you, says I to him.” 

“ Do you eall that friendship, to kick him?” replied the justice. 

“Why, yes,” added the prisoner; “it was all friendship—I never 
seed such a thing before—a how d’ye do, called an assault and bat- 
tery,’ and he laughed at the Wea. 

“But,” retorted the dispenser of the laws, “ your accuser says he 
only wants quiet in this world. Let him alone, and he will let you 
alone, that’s his maxim. You are too rough; you must give security 
for good behaviour.” 

“T can’t get security—oh! I can’t get security. I have no money 
I'll go to prison, and all for a howd’ ye do to an old acquaintance. 1 
never seed such a thing before.” 

At last, a friend of the poor fellow was sent for, who became his 
bail, and he was discharged with an admonition never to give any 
more such striking proofs of pleasure in meeting again, though after 
ever so long an absence, with an old friend. 





Exhibition of the blind.—A more touching sight can scarcely be 
imagined than was presented to the numerous auditory collected 
on the fifth instant, in the Market-street church. There is some 
thing in the sight of a blind man which stnkes at once upon our 
tenderest sympathies. A group of these affleted beings, some ot 
them females, and many inearly youth, singing in concert a solemn 
hymn, and lifting their pale faces and sightless orbs before an ani 
mated assemblage which they can never behold, and in a cheerful 
light, of the very nature of which some of them are ignorant, may well 
arrest the attention of the most unreflecting mind. They were exhibit- 
edthis evening, by the directors of the institution of which they are 
pupils, for the purpose of displaying the proficiency which they are 
capable of making in the ordinary branches of education—and to 
say that their cleverness, their improvement, their knowledge, and 
general deportment reflect great credit on Dr. Russ, their benevo- 
lent and able instructor, would but faintly express the feeling con- 
tinually manifested by the spectators. The exercises consisted of 
singing, reading by feeling the letters, geography, performance on 
the harp, by Mr. Wall, a blind man, lately from Europe, who gives 
private lessons upon this instrument, ciphering, mental arith 
metic, &e. The ease and rapidity with which they went through 
these performances, appeared to excite as much pleasure as sur 
prise, particularly the skill of a little fellow in mental arithmetic, 
who solved problems, propounded by some of the audience, so rea- 
dily and so accurately, that although the sanctity of the place 
might well prohibit such a show of feeling, it was found impossible 
to repress a burst of applause, 

Among the questions which he answered immediately were th 
following: 

How many bricks will it take to build an eight inch wall, fifty feet 
long and thirty feet high, fifteen bnicks being required to each foot? 

The front and rear walls of a building are each twenty feet wide 
by thirty feet high and one foot thick, requiring twenty-two bricks 
to a foot; how many bncks do they contain, deducting one-tenth 
for the doors and windows? 

What will sixty-eight thousand bricks amount to at six and a 
quarter dollars per thousand ? 

A tree, used as a fishing pole, was drawn out of the North-nver, 
and upon examination it was found that two-sixths of the tree had 
been in the mud, three-sixths in the water, and six feet owt of the 
water. Requred the length of the tree ? 

If the corporation should build a dock two hundred feet long, 
twenty feet broad, and fifty feet deep im the water—how many 
solid feet would 1t make, and, at four cents a foot, how much would 
it cost? 

Two brothers, about twenty years of age, born blind, performed 
together on the flute, and afforded great gratification 

That this institution is most benevolent and useful in its design 
most honourable to the country, and to those active in its establish 
ment—and that, by its own exhibitions as well as by the extraord: 
nary success of others, the feasility of its object is clearly appa- 
rent, no one can deny. It is to be hoped then, that the legislature, 
as well as wealthy individuals and the public generally, will render 
ita prompt support. The legislature of Massachusetts has granted 
to the ** New-England Asylum for the Blind,” an annual appropna 
tion of six thousand dollars. We recommend the “ New-York In 
stitution” to repeat the exlubitions ull the public become mor 
warmly interested, as they certainly will as soon as they are better 
acquainted with the subject. The result cannotbut greatly increase 
their number of patrons 


Black-list.—Several newspapers have commenced publishing what 
is termed a “* black-list’’—that is 
This 1s rather an anomalous proceeding, and must be deprecated by 


hst of non-paying subsenbers 





the press—but they who know the many loeses sustained by pro 
pnietors of public journals, through the means of negligent subsen- 
bers, would pity, although they might not excuse the despera 


tion of the present offenders. There is a certain courtesy between 


an editor and his readers, which renders the subscription price a 
debt of honour. Perhaps no one more laboriously earns his reward, 
which, at the best, is usually but a slender pittance. Merchants, 
doctors, and lawyers build houses and nde in carriages—editors pay 
rentand walk. By the way, while on this interesting topic, and high- 
hose fellows with their black-liets, who had the impu- 





ly depreeating t 


dence to address their worthy and honourable subscribers, we beg 
leave to take our hat off, and make our bow, very respectfully, to some 
few here and there, who, in the hurry of business, and amid their mul 
upheity of engagements, have rather forgotten to—to—to—settle our 
account. We did net intend, when we commenced the paragraph, 
that it should take this turn, but a tempting moment, and the known 
indulgence of our frends, emboldened us to advance. That we did 
not mean to do this now, may be satisfactorily proven by the fact 
that we have laid away in our desk, a “paper of heads” for an arti 
cle on the subject. Here it is, “ new volume—vast improvements 
costly engravings—increased expenses—respectfully request delin 
quent subscribers to settle their bills, and agents to close their ac 
counts—appeal to thei reason—appeal to their feelings—ther pnde 

Amencan literature—bad subsenbers, worse than no subscribers 
at all,” &c. &c. Ke. “Upon this hint” we trust all indebted to the 
concern will “ speak.” 


Lines to Mira.—The following elegant and charming verses were, 
we beheve, printed some twenty-five years ago, in a negbounng 
city, but will probably be quite new and welcome to the present race 
of poetry-readers. We discovered them, in manusenpt, among a 
number of old letters 

MIRA 

What maiden is this with the bright laughing eye, 
Whose form is so graceful and fair: 

Whose cheek with the full-blushing roses may ve, 
Whose neck with the ly compare ? 

This is Mira, for grace and for elegance prrar 
Whose charms you with rapture behold ; 

What pity, by features so fine is disguised 
A heart that is selfish and cold 


Poor Edmund beheld her with beauty thus blessed ; 
He saw—he admured—and he loved 

He sought her—he wooed ber—and gently he presse: 
And a while she his passion approved 


But fickle by nature—the warmer he plead 
The colder and colder she grew ; 
With scorn—with negleet—and with slight she repaid 
That heart which was constant and true 
He felt, but complained not, in silence he pined, 
And brooded o'er pleasures which were 
He told not lis sorrows except to the wind, 
Which echoed them back to his car 
At the calm evening hour, when the landscape was still, 
By moonhght alone has he strayed 
And at noon he aseended the forest-crowned hull, 
To hide himself deep im its shade 
No more was he seen with the happy and gay 
In that corcle which merriment cheers, 
Pale, langwd and wan, he has faded away 
In the freshness and bloom of his years 
Oh! fly then the siren before you are lost 
Nor her charms with such rapture behold 
What is grace— what is beauty— what all they can beast, 
When they cover a heart that is cold? 


A compliment.—The courtesy of Mr. Horn, with whom we re 
cently broke a lance, compels us to lay aside our gauntlet, and to 
meet him in peace With the magnimity of a true kmght, he ad 
dresses us after the battle in terms of commendation, and, (to drop 
a figure as displeasing to us as was the armor which we wore to 
the lists) has arranged, as a rondo, and dedicated to one of the ed) 
tors of this paper, the air of “ Dark eyed one We shall not rake 
up the embers of the disagreement, which, with reepeet to all of 
us, was entirely separate from personal feeling, The eritic and the 
enucised may sometimes differ in opinion upon the subject of ther 
merits, but we wish all our editorial difficulties so easily concluded 


Oliver Wolcott.—The death of this gentleman has called forth 
several obituary notices, in warm terms of eulogy. His father was 
Oliver Wolcott, one of the signers of the declaration of unde pendence, 
a brigadier general at Saratoga, and, for a long penod, governor of 
Connecticut. In early boyhood the subject of the present notice 
marched as a volunteer, during the revolution, against the British 
when a number of them attacked Danbury i Connecticut and burnt 
Norwalk. He orginally intended to follow the profession of the 
law, but was appointed by Washington comptroller of the treasury, 
In 1800, at the age of forty, Mr. Woleott 
removed to this city, and commenced business as a merchant, 


and afterward secretary 


which he continued ull after the clese of the war, when he resuded 
in Connecticut, and was soon elected governor of that state He 
was subse «yue ntly re-elected ten times successive ly 

* The character of Mr. Wolcott,” says the editor of the Amerncan, 
“was strongly marked, Stern, inflexible and devoted, in all that duty, 
honour and patnotism enjoined, he was in private life of the utmost 
With strong onginal powers, 
re surnog events of the revolutionary days in which he was 


gentleness, kindness and simpheity 
wihnen t 
born € arly deve loped, he had ac q red n" h alnt of self rehance wh h 
little fitted hum for that sort of polit al co-« peration whi h results 
from expediency rather than nght. He auned at the nght always, 
and at allevents, according to his best convictions; and if any ques 
uened his judgment, none could impeach his honesty and sineenty 
* Justum et tenacem proposity virum 
Non « mardor prava jubentium 
Non vultus instantes tyrann 
Mente quatit solida.” 


Dania G. FY Fanshaw.—We \ast week had the sad duty of re 
cording the decease of a gentleman, who has been since followed to 
“another and a better world” by his brother, whose name stands at the 
head of this paragraph. If a bereavement so afflicting to their rela 
tives could be softened, the anguish of lamentation would certainly 
yield to the soothing examples of pious resignation and cheerful hope 
displayed by each m their last hours. Those who attended them m 
their closing scene, might have well exclaimed with the great and 


good Addieon see how peacefully a chnetan can de! 
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AS THE MOONBEAM IS STRAYING. 
A SONG—THE WORDS BY T. A. WORRALL—MUSIC COMPOSED AND ARRANGED FOR THE PIANOFORTE BY JOHN M. CLEMENS. 
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As the moon-beam is straying In mid-sum-mer’s night, So thy bright glance is play-ing In its 
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| oe @ 2d—The pure of thy nature, 
7 ; The fair of thy form 3 
rT Tt Each lily tipp’d feature, 
/ # om mz | Each rosy tipp’d charm $ 
a ' As the heart in its gladness 
| - —e } Is the bright water's roll 5 
—- | As the dove in its sadness 
oaaaie = ! Is the wail of the soul. 
| 
PED ¥& i 


3d—As the light in the east 
Is the warm gush of feeling, 
And my heart in its feast 
Is thy pure love's revealing ¢ 
| As the wine in the bowl 
Is the smile which delighteth, 
And the glance of thy soul 
Is the arrow which smitcth. 
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“And now, if I only can sell Love's Reviews sult of specific diseases, to which they are attribut 
d, are really caused by a senes of impercepuble 


SELECTED MISCELLANY. 








The matches I brought out to-day, UN) 8) MRS. AUSTIN—THE PCRTRY RY W. bP. BERNARI ~ L f , 
, t ll malign influences, springing from corroding cares, 
Twe lines annexed, are from the pen of one of I think 5 shall do very well, ” REY Sg nee Te sriefa. § id lisappointments. ‘To say that more 
New-England’s fair and accomplished dauchters And mother'll rejoiwe at the pay. hasan lad Re aa gniets, and disappointments st 
“eon. dts tag ele il atc lmetaa 2 : i ALERUON. TACies—Cyes GiUrECt - / than half of the human race die of sorrow and a 
Miss Hannah F. Gould “Fly home, little bird,” then T thought, i Field-marshal Love's surveying you; broken heart, or in some way fall victims to their 
Mary Dow. “Fly home, full of joy to your nest! | All your ranks he must mspect passions, may seem like advancing a revolting doc- 
Fe i, ec TT pee For | took all the matches she brought j ‘To-mght he holds his grand review tine: but it is, nevertheless, in my mind, a simple 
As she tapped at my hall-oper door; \nd Mary may tell you the rest Now mark our first corps, truth. We do not see the operations of grief upon 
While the blanket pinned over her head How bold it appears, some one or all the countless frail and delicate con- 
Se ees aca Tho English Lady Pocts ae aunti he POM , 
Just reached to the basket she bore e aie GRE Algae : Formed of dauntless young romps stituents of human life. But if physiology could 
look full of i Hannah More is still alive, but in a state that These we call pioneers look through the infinitely complicated web of our 
100% Tull of innocence | nd leath a bless her: ¢ > t « j : | = 1 
A M4 Ds 4 fe fi i me : a = would render death a blessing to her: a “ mo, Beside them stand widows, | structure with the power of the solar microscope, 
rom her modest and pretty blue eye, by a constant frend, is already prepared. Ot Gf two or three suitors ; t would behold every chagrin seve ring some nerve, 
\s she said, “I have matehes to sell, Joanna Baile the world hears nothing; she resides For their execuuion pat lyaing the action of some organ, or closing 
’ , , nee : : - | paralyaing the acty f ran, £ 
And hope you are willing to buy at Highvate, in soemennaon solitude, but enjoying We term them sharp-shooters | come capilery ; and that every sigh draws ite dsop 
y te ) = i t t , “ oF i ‘ , 1 , . . 
A penny a buneh is the price; daily intereour wil a tew cho sa omg se ms Our flirts are chassecurs | of life-blood from the heart. Nature is slow in re- 
" . “ehe mans is siding in Dubli “cupt 5 ; | , : 
I think you'll not find it too mueh ; a — pte apy pedir nage For they, wicked elves, senting her injuries; but the memory of them Is in- 
They're tied up so even and nice in the education of her sons, she will shortly pub Can draw on engagements ehbly impressed, and treasured up tor a late, but 
And ready to hight with a touch lish a volume of sae eal poetry. Letitia Landon But ne’er fight themsely | certain revenge. Nervousness, lowness of spints, 
‘ ~ has been staving at Oxford on a visit to her unele, Next our sappers and miners reer en! oak ait tee cemntiens Gain af taal 
I asked, “ what's your name, little girl } } P | wadache, and ¢ ! 
asncw, ‘ y EEO § the head of Worcester college: a new novel trom (re prudes who can tenn, ! and deranged corporeal and mental actu ns, are, at 
ad iy » 29 > “ ry 9 . \ } ‘ and derang , real and ™m fait is, 3 if 
rie creat coo ie leaaaaat | her pen is nearly finished. Mary Mitiord sojourns Who elude observation nee, the cause and the effect of sorrow and anxi 
. , ae | " ones i i t ! I and ¢ 
\nd carelessly tossed off a curl, at Three-imle-cross; her tragedies are laid by until Whilst laving a train nereased by a constant series of action and re 
Tr ¥ ‘ate . } ~] ‘ ty, mereases onstants ofaction and 
hat played oer her delicate brow 1 more fitting season. Mary Howitt, the gentle Our spies are old maids, Fnggy: ores: etter pranan hacen sraccrs ool 
‘ 0. pa a a P | actie o tand ¢i ( eimp 1 Uy 
“My father was lost in the dee p, quakeress, who resides at Not ingham, has prepared Who think 1 ne sin the brow. The blan pessence of cheerfulness evapo- 
The ship never got to the shore ; isenes ot tragic dramas, with the highest moral Now their conquests are over, rat The head becomes shorn of its locks; and 
" 7 , I ees an Raut : on ten antes aid tn Ne rates ad ts | i 
\iid mother is sad, and will weep, tone. Miss Bowles is unhappily notin good health ; To see others win the froats of winter gather on ths temples. These 
When she hears the wind blow and sea roar, | She lives in’ Leamington, in) Hampshire Miss Whilst our band to no music coneurrent influences silently sap the stamina ot 
Jewsbury—now Mrs. Fletcher—is on the wide sea On earth will succumb we ass 
‘ d t p—t t 1a ’ t is t ! -) | lbv sor nal titious circumstance, 
; i - 2 fe: until, aidet v rhe vertiti eure I 
Be a ~pote nella ~ with her hushand, voyaging to India. Mrs. Nor The blues blow the trumpet which w I « fever, epidemic, dyspepsy 
eside Our poor si ilhe’s bed ; ton wanptionas Stua: wen ) gee rt Magazin aa , j at - oo” th . oe we 
’ ° Is cdescruns ie musestor the Court ALAZING, he s ld beat the drum , te : Ws ! : 
She paid all her money for wood, and a nevel, which is seon to appear, Th ulv's \ # 4 1 ne Xs ee death laye his hand upon the frame that by : a. 
’ ? CES S PVCs, oaes 4 0 Spy am Ue trention, ladies—cves direct. . ‘hin ws ' ‘ 1 for 8 
Y ate ) " | sorrows and cares ¢ I was prepared tor hi 
And so I seil matches for bread portrait 3 ntly sold for five hundred guineas Field-marshal Love's surveying you 1) ® ‘ ud ¢ a Boe ets a apts 
y | | j } } } ’ dread office The ime Vv assign nav 
* For every time that she tries, Mrs. Opie lately disposed of her house in Norwich, All your ranks he must inspect, to the mortal disease, different from the true one 
Some things she'd be paid for, to make, ymil is now residing in Cornwa lise Seott, Su To-night he holds his grand review Cheerf “ops and equanimity are abent the only 
And lays down the baby, it enes, Walter's youngest daughter, has recently taken traits that have invariably marked the life of those 
And that makes my sick brother wake up her abode with her sister, Mrs. Loekhart, in A Wit. who have hved to extreme old ag Nothing ts 
I'd go to the yard and get chips pentane saben " A man that has once got his character up for ©) pore clearly settled by experience, than that grief 
8 ad Pg nal ’ hat | +] sal - 
But then it would make me too sad, Superstition. wit is always sure of a laugh, say what he may acts as a slow poisen, not only in the immediate in- 
To see men there building the ships, _ ’ He may utter as much nonsense as he pleases, and) gietion of pain, | radually impairing the pow 
si There is, I belheve, a degree of superstition lurk- Wh oewit sscurrent. No one stops to question the pepe hae ; ee foul 
And think they had made one so bad ae t , ’ se Ll Will pass current. No ot | jut u ers of life, and in subtracting trom the sum of out 
: ing in every mind; and I doubt if any one can | Con of a rich man; but a poor devil cannot pass a 
ve one other gown, and with care, thorough! amune ail hi ret notions and im- : / . ap ag BE ee ‘ 3 , , - 
I've one other gowr and Lear horoug ¥ examine a his sec et notions ane MM | of either a joke or a guinea, without its being ex- Scaars.—We every dav sacrifice principles which 
We think it may decently pass pulses without detecting it, hidden, perhaps, even f ; ‘ are alws a Cc ' 
: : 7 > : a } amined on both sides. Wit and coin are always teem, through fear of being blamed by people 
With my bonnet that's put by to wear trou himself. ft seems, intact, to be a part of our doubted with a threadbare coat wr esteem, through tea Deine Olt | 
} 4 shite ‘ “ We Ue i . en 
To meeting and Sunday-school class, nature, like instinct in animals, acting independent whom we despise = 
| i 1 t our me lo T tr men, it is indispensab'e, that this 
“Tt love to go there, where I'm taught ly of ourreason. [tis often found existing 1 lofty Extracts from the French. To form true men, } t 


. 
natures, especially those that are poetical and precept should be engraven On ther hearts Fea 


OF One, who's so wise and so good, ; Transiaced by Timothy F . dhs satis pteize 
He knows every action and thought |) aspiring. A great and extraordinary poet of our : 5 : : || nothing but remorse 

And se’ tl n his fi vd . day, whose lite and writings evince a mind subject I am confident that the far greater portion of bu- || Consult those whom you would choose to resem- 

nd gives e’en the raven his fo to = rful exaltations, is said to believe in omens | man suffering is of our own procuring, the resultot | }),, 

. . ¢ eee and 4 i, . rw . ; 
“ FPorhe, [am sure, who can take and secret intimations. Cwsar, it is well known, | ignorance and mistaken views, and that itis a su- | priondsh pis, toesteem, what the flower is to he 

Such fatherly care of a bird, | was greatly under the influence of such belief; and perfluous and unnecessary mixture of bitterness |) Stem, which sustains it 
Will never forget or forsake Napoleon had his good and evil days, and tus pre- | the eup of human hr I tirmly beheve that the | , 
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The children whe trust to his word suing star. —Wasuineton Lavine vreater number of deaths, instead of being the re- | 








